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A NEW GUINEA INFANCY 
FROM CONCEPTION TO WEANING IN WOGEO 
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OGEO, the largest of the Schouten islands, lies thirty miles off the north coast 
of New Guinea between the mouth of the Sepik River and Wewak, the 
principal government station in the Sepik Administrative District. A considerable 
amount of the material collected during my year’s stay there in 1934 has already 
been published, and it will suffice to say here that the natives, numbering between 
eight and nine hundred, live in a series of small villages located on the coast. Each 
village is made up of two patrilineal cians, every one of which has its own headman, 
and, in addition, there is a division of the whole society into matrilineal moieties. 
The latter groupings, however, are of little importance except in regulating marriage. 
My intention in this paper is to present a discussion of the way infants are 
customarily treated until considered old enough for weaning, at about the end of 
the third year. This is prefaced by an account of the theories of conception, the 
pregnancy taboos, and the procedure at birth. 

The native calendar is so crude that a record of birthdays is out of the question. 
Unaware, therefore, except in a general way, of the age of any child born before my 
arrival, I was forced to rely upon estimates, and the figures quoted in the following 
pages are to be understood as such. My impression was that the majority of the 
children are somewhat more backward than infants in our own community. 

Although always more of a spectator than an actual participant in native life, 
I was accepted by the residents of Dap, where I lived for the greater part of my stay, 
as to some extent a member of the village in my own right. Close personal relation- 
ships were established with a number of householders, and, as many of them appear 
in the following pages, it will be convenient to begin with a list of their names. 
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They include : 

The headman, Marigum. 

Marigum’s three wives-—-Yam, Nyem, and Matiti. 

Marigum’s three children by Yam—the baby girl Jauon and the two boys 
Sabwakai and Dal. 

Marigum’s son by arother wife, now dead, a man named Tafalti.? 

Marigum’s “ classificatory ’’ brother, Waru. 

Waru’s wife, Mujewa. 

Their adopted baby daughter, Kamara. 

Wiawia (Plate B). 

Wiawia’s wife, Yakena. 

Their two children—Gwa, a little boy, and the baby girl Jaga (Yakena gave 
birth to another daughter during my visit). 

Yakena’s mother, who lives with them, Gabwe. 

Sabuk. 

Sabuk’s two wives, Uj and Bagim (Uj had an adopted son and Bagim three 
children, the youngest of whom was born during my visit —Plate A). 

Jaua. 

Jaua’s wife, Sale. 


PREGNANCY 


Pregnancy is considered to be as much the father’s concern as the mother’s, and 
his future réle is continually emphasized throughout the whole nine months. Unlike 
many peoples, the Wogeo natives are aware that sexual intercourse is necessary 
before conception can take place, and, although their theories about the processes 
involved are in most respects wide of the mark, they insist that the element con- 
tributed by the man is as important as that which comes from the woman. Gestation 
is also supposed to have as marked an effect on the father as on the mother, and both 
are equally bound to regulate their behaviour, though in different ways, in order to 
promote the child’s welfare. Practical training in parenthood may be lacking, but 
the heavy responsibilities involved are made perfectly clear. 


Most primitive peoples have a generally-accepted conception belief which is 
more or less in accord with a few of the known facts. Wogeo is something of an 
exception, for, although all the natives agree that both the father and the mother 
play a part and that repeated intercourse is necessary, they frankly admit that they 
do not know exactly what takes place. Three suggestions were put forward by 


1 My paper “‘ The Father Chooses his Heir,’’ Oceania, Vol. XI, Pp. 140. is largely devoted to 
a consideration of the relationships of Marigum and the members of his family. Shortly after its 
publication I received word from my friend Mr. John Preston White, at that time patrol officer 
in the Sepik District, that Marigum is now blind and that Jauon is his constant companion. 
Readers of that paper may also be interested to know that Magar, Tafalti’s sister, married Kalaua, 
the young man whom he had selected for her. At the time Mr. White collected his information, 
early in 1941, Dal, the favourite, was away on a plantation but had been summoned home on 
account of his father’s, blindness. 
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intelligent informants—that the conjunction of semen (jabejabe) and the female 
- secretion (also called jabejabe) results in the formation of the embryo, which is 
nourished until birth by the menstrual blood ; that the blood contains the seed and 
that the semen and secretion, “‘ like the white of an egg,”’ provide the food ; and that 
the semen and secretion coagulate the blood and then seal it in the womb. The fact 
that maternal and paternal kin are sometimes distinguished as ‘‘ blood” (dara) 
and “ water” (dan), a euphemism, as is admitted, for ‘‘ semen,”’ seems to indicate 
that the first suggestion is to be regarded perhaps as the orthodox point of view.? 


That contributions from the father and the mother are believed to enter into 
the child’s physical make-up is proved by the explanation given for the transmission 
of hereditary characteristics. Tafalti, it was pointed out, is pigeon-toed like his 
father ‘‘ because of the semen ”’ and has his mother’s dark skin “‘ on account of the 
blood.”” But as the natives are so firmly convinced that intercourse must take place 
several times, they believe that the child of a promiscuous woman may have several 
physiological fathers, every one of whom will have left some mark. A bastard living 
in Job village, near Dap, was said by the inhabitants, including one of the men 
concerned, to have ‘“‘ Kumun’s mouth, Wakalu’s forehead, Kakamari’s ears, and 
Sawang’s hair.”” The population is small, and, as inbreeding has been going on for 
generations, such resemblances may be more real than fancied. 


The man is said to be as liable to suffer from morning sickness as his wife, on 
I knew of three or four, all apparently in perfect health, who often vomited after 
meals for two or three months. Expectant fathers, moreover, are subject to a feeling 
of “‘ heaviness,” with the result that they tire easily and have to avoid strenuous or 
dangerous activities, like hunting and fighting. I was warned not to send Sabuk 
shooting pigeons while his wife was pregnant—‘‘ The cartridges would be wasted ; ” 
said my friends, “‘ no one in that condition could hope to shoot straight.” Bachelor 
parents have in theory to put up with the same inconveniences, but their disabilities 
seem in practice to be ignored, and persistent enquiry failed to reveal the name of 
one who had for certain been afflicted with morning sickness or “‘ heaviness.” 

Taboos fall more heavily at first on the woman—she has to give up sexual 
intercourse, though her husband is still allowed to cohabit with his other wives, and 
she refrains from eating more foods than he. She avoids intercourse partly because 
the excitement may be injurious to the child and partly because an addition to the 
semen already in the womb would later on seriously impair the quality of her milk. 
All kinds of nuts except coconuts and many kinds of fish are also forbidden “ on 
account of the milk,” though many queer cravings are freely indulged. Several 
women insisted on eating raw breadfruit, and I knew two who chewed charcoal and 
a third who consumed her husband’s supply of red ochre. Yams are avoided by 
both husband and wife for fear that the child might have the same rough skin, and 
many parents even refuse to walk under yam vines trained to climb up the trunks of 


* On occasions when this distinction is of no importance or irrelevant the word den may be 
used in a general way for all kinsfolk. 
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trees. Finally, the man does not eat shark meat lest the child should be born with 
an over-large mouth. 


Such restrictions are felt to be burdensome but seem to be willingly accepted 
in the early years of married life, when both husband and wife are anxious to reach 
the status of parenthood. “‘ Is it likely that, after having magic carried out to make 
my wife fruitful, I shouldn’t want the child enough to be careful now that she is 
at last pregnant ?”’ a young man asked. “Of course I like shark meat—who 
doesn’t ? But my belly is of no consequence when I have a son to think about.” 
Yet persons who already have a family seem to grow careless. One man whose wife 
was pregnant for the fifth time excused himself, when I discovered him eating yams, 
on the grounds that the other four babies had shown this last one “ the proper 


path,” but a bystander later remarked that, once there were four children, nobody 
would be above taking risks. 


There is no special ceremony to secure easy delivery, but, during the last couple 
of months, the woman rubs herself when bathing with the leaves of two trees which 
have particularly greasy sap. As soon as she begins to do this the husband, who 
hitherto, on account of his “ heaviness,” has gone fishing only on rare occasions, 
sets out to catch a matame. I am unaware of the scientific name of this fish, but it is 
light-coloured, fat, and has no scales. The theory is that by catching it he ensures 
that the child will also have a light, clear, healthy-looking skin. 


Pregnancy is a busy time as preparations have to be made for a period of three 
or four months when the woman will be too occupied with the baby to attend to much 
of her other work. The provision of an adequate supply of taro is the couple’s chief 
concern, and a much larger area than usual is put into cultivation. Extra skirts 
have also to be made, for until the child has learnt sphincter control it is bound to 
dirty its mother at least once or twice every day. (Sago- and pandanus-fibre skirts 
can be washed but are not particularly durable at the best of times.) The supply is 
considerably augmented by presents from relatives and friends. 


These activities take up most of the woman’s leisure, but, in any case, as soon 
as her abdomen begins to be noticeably enlarged, she seems to lose all desire to go 
visiting. Long journeys over narrow paths which alternately cross muddy swamps 
and rocky headlands would certainly be burdensome, but the chief reason for her 
reluctance to mix with persons to whom she is not closely related is said to be “ the 
sniffs of the men.’” They do not consider her to be in any way dangerous to them, 
nor is her condition regarded as funny or indecent, as it might be in some circles 
amongst ourselves—the only occasion when I heard the announcement of a pregnancy 
greeted with salacious guffaws was when the woman’s husband had been dead for 
three years—but it is a fact that the menfolk are in general inclined to look upon her 
as anything but beautiful. ‘‘ Throw your eye on that one, swaying along like a 
bottle on legs,” said Jaua one day as a pregnant woman passed us. On my taking 
him to task, he agreed that children cannot be born without big bellies, but, he 
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added, I must surely agree with him that swellings of all kinds are unpleasing to 
look at. 

Many husbands, especially in the early years of married life, are keenly solicitous 
of their wife’s welfare, nevertheless, and try to spare her by doing the odd jobs, often 
to the amusement of the rest of the villagers. Labim, for example, not in the least 
put out by the sniggers of his associates, used to chop the firewood. Sabuk’s affection 
for his favourite wife went still further, and, when he contracted malaria during the 
fourth month of the pregnancy, he told me that he was pleased to think that, by 
suffering now, he might be sparing her the worst of her labour pains later. 


Couples make no plans for their offspring’s future before its arrival, however, 
never so much as choosing a name for it in advance, as this is regarded as unlucky. 


BIRTH 

The man even plays a part in birth itself, for while his wife is in labour he remains 
indoors, taking care to see that every knot in the house has been untied and all the 
boxes opened. Female relatives are permitted to attend the woman until the child 
makes its appearance, but, as from that moment she is considered to be ritually 
unclean, they have to retire and leave her to look after herself as best she can. She 
continues to be a danger to all who approach until the next full moon and keeps 
herself secluded in a little hut, the bwaruka, which has been specially built for the 
purpose. During her absence the man is expected to regulate his behaviour and 
refrain from violent exercise and the use of axes and knives. 


The hut is erected shortly before the birth is expected, the husband, or the 
brother if the woman is unmarried, carrying out the work. Old timber lying close 
to the village is generally used, but, although the workmanship is crude, a raised 
floor is always put in and great care taken to see that the thatch is proof against the 
rain. The interior dimensions of two of the huts built when I was on the island were 
six feet by five by six high, and within this space there was a hearth, a pile of fire- 
wood, and a wild-palm spathe to serve as a bed. One, owing to the husband’s 
procrastination, had to be erected in a great hurry with the assistance of a few men 
while the woman was in labour. 


The precise location of the hut depends very largely on whether the woman 
already has a young child who is likely to seek her out, a danger which must at all 
costs be avoided. If she has, the building is hidden deep in the forest at some distance 
from the village, and the child is informed that she has gone to see relatives on the 
other side of the island. On her return she explains that, while away, she found the 
infant in a cave nestling amongst a flock of bats. During my visit one of the children 
in Kinaba village found the hut where his mother was staying and would have run 
towards her had not a girl, hearing the woman frantically screaming, ‘Go away ! 
Go away!” come and carried him off. The experience must have been a severe 
shock for the boy, and he obstinately refused to go near her for some time after she 
went back to the village. 
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Precautions are unnecessary when the woman is giving birth to her first baby, 
and the rear of the dwelling is considered to be a more suitable place. In early- 
married life she may insist on going to her own people, though this is on the whole 
unusual. 


The first birth is often difficult, and the mother or mother-in-law, or one or two 
older persons of experience, are in constant attendance for several days beforehand. 
Some women, probably on account of anatomical abnormalities, continue to have 
trouble with later infants, but the majority seem to come through the ordeal well, 
and several informed me that their labour was seldom protracted. If relatives are 
not already at hand, a message is sent immediately the pains begin either to them or 
to the neighbours, and the woman retires to a secluded portion of the beach. A 
bundle of leaves is spread out to make a rough couch, and the attendants busy them- 
selves in assisting her in every way possible. Until the child arrives they support 
her back, press on her shoulders, and hold up palm spathes to provide shelter from 
the sun or rain. The delivery is announced with yells to the menfolk waiting in the 
village, short sharp calls for a male and a long-drawn-out halloo for a female.* 


After resting for a few minutes to regain her strength the woman cuts the cord 
with a bamboo knife—even to-day steel is not used—and gathers up the afterbirth 
and bloody leaves and throws them into the sea. She then washes both herself and 
the infant and staggers with it to the hut, where one of her kinsfolk has in the 
meantime kindled a fire and arranged the bed. The other women, having watched 
her from a safe distance, then prepare her a dish of stewed figs, which she has to eat 
while they are still steaming hot. 


The father, surrounded with unfastened bundles and open boxes, does not as a 
rule appear to be unduly worried, though a certain strain is sometimes apparent, and 
one man with whom I sat was unable to carry on a coherent conversation. ‘‘ I must 
be certain,”’ he kept on saying, “‘ I must be certain ’’—and every few minutes he rose 
to his feet and poked into every corner to make sure that all the knots had been 
untied. On another occasion, too, when a woman had been in labour for several 
hours, her husband found that he could not eat a platter of food sent along by kindly 
neighbours. ‘I cannot swallow,” he explained, “it sticks in my throat.” Again, 
I twice saw people leave their work to sit with the husband and distract his attention 
when news was brought that his wife was having difficulty. In the course of the 
talk which followed one of these incidents I learnt of the man who was indifferent 
to his spouse’s suffering and had gone fishing, with the result that the child was born 
with a hare-lip. 


* This portion of my account may be inaccurate in some of its details, for it is in the main 
based on information supplied by men, who would never on any account have approached while 
a birth was in progress. I have no doubt that, had I made the request, I would have been 
permitted to be present; but I came to the conclusion that, identified, as I was, with the male 
half of the population, I stood to lose more than I would have gained by doing so. I refrained 
from questioning the women closely on the subject for the same reason, though several were 
excellent informants. 
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The woman’s brother may also show some anxiety, especially if she has had 
trouble in the past. He is under no obligation to unfasten the knots in his house, 
and, indeed, most people denied that his doing so would be likely to have any effect, 
but several men confessed that, ‘‘ just in case,” they always untied their bundles 
when their sisters were expecting a baby. On the birth of the bastard in Job already 
referred to, the woman’s only brother—who had been adopted by her father in his 
babyhood—was most particular that everything should be undone. The child’s 
fathers, he pointed out, could not be expected to help, and he had to shoulder a 
double responsibility. 

The natives do not attempt to correct malpresentations by manipulation, and, 
if the labour is prolonged—forty-eight hours is by no means unusual—they have to 
fall back on magic. The husband is first informed so that he can make certain that 
no knot or box has been missed, and, if this fails to bring relief, a specialist 
is summoned to perform the rite known as “ the spate” (dan-sauasaua, literally, 
water strongly flowing). He recites a spell over a bowl of water which is then carried 
to the beach and allowed to trickle on the woman’s abdomen. A second specialist 
may be tried later, and sometimes even a third, and the rite is repeated over and over 
until she either gives birth or dies. I heard of one instance in which the delivery was 
supposed to have been delayed by the woman’s refusal to confess to an intrigue with 
a man of the same moiety, but this affair was both flagrant and notorious, and further 
enquiry failed to bring to light any general belief in supernatural punishment for 
moiety or clan incest. 

Should the infant be premature or stillborn, as often happens, it is disposed of 
with the afterbirth, but if it dies in the hut the mother puts the body into a basket 
and gives it to the husband, who carries it into the remote jungle away from any 
habitation. He is careful not to touch it with his hands and thus avoids having to 
perform a ceremony of purification afterwards. Unwanted children and those with 
obvious deformities are buried alive at birth, though the woman is not relieved of the 
obligation to spend the full period in seclusion. Those who become crippled in later 
life through injury or disease, on the other hand, are looked after with loving care, 
and one youth who had lost the use of his legs by a fall in early boyhood was his 
father’s constant companion. Two pairs of weoden “ shoes’ had been made, one 
for his hands and another for his knees, to enable him to crawl about without hurting 
himself, and, through his father’s encouragement, he was already an expert fisherman 
and carver. 

The woman almost always manages to reach the hut by herself but is occasionally 
so weak that someone has to come to her aid. The wife of one of my informants was 
so ill that she had to be carried in a mat, though the bearers took the precaution of 
covering their hands with rags to prevent contact with her flesh. I was told that if 
they had touched her they would have been equally unclean and have had to remain 
outside the community for the same period. Several cases were quoted, and it 
appeared that, if the need- arises, someone—either the mother, or the mother-in-law, 
or a sister, or a husband’s sister—is always prepared to submit to the necessary 
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inconvenience. At the same time, an incident which took place towards the end of 
my stay on the island revealed that the nurse does not always take as many pre- 
cautions as she ought. Mwago had given birth to a daughter, and, as she appeared 
to be at death’s door, Burua, her husband’s sister, at once began to assist her. A few 
days afterwards, however, Burua returned to her family, an action which was directly 
contrary to what I had been previously told was the established practice. ‘‘ But 
Mwago is well now, and Burua has so many children,” said her relatives in excuse 
when I raised the question. 

If the woman dies in childbirth, or shortly afterwards while she is still in the hut, 
the traditional mourning is omitted and the body buried as quickly as possible 
without decorations or ornaments. Contact with the dead is always regarded as 
hazardous, but, since the danger is in this case greater than. usual, the husband and 
the brother make the funeral arrangements by themselves without asking for outside 
help. 

However misguided the natives may be in depriving the woman of assistance 
immediately after the birth, there can be no doubt that the interval spent in the hut 
is highly beneficial. Instead of being forced to work at once, as is the custom in 
some communities, she has time to rest and renew her strength, and, since she is not 
bothered with household cares, she can devote herself fully to the baby’s welfare. 
She gives herself up, in fact, to its enjoyment, and, sleeping and waking, it lies 
cuddled in her arms close to her breasts. 

While she is in the hut she is fed by relatives and neighbours, who also keep her 
water-bottles full and supply her with firewood for warmth. Only one type of food 
is permitted, the special vegetable stew known as sur, a delicacy always given to 
persons in a ritually dangerous condition. Owing to her special state she has to be 
careful not to use her fingers when eating, and for at least a week each morsel has to 
be conveyed to the mouth with a fork made from the wing of a bird. Water for 
drinking has also to be poured into half a coconut-shell first, and she uses a bone or a 
piece of wood instead of her nails when scratching herself. 

The men are not supposed to approach, but I know of several instances where 
the husband, brothers, and the child’s grandfathers did so under cover of darkness. 
I was assured, nevertheless, that, if they had touched her, they would certainly 
have died, and as proof the case was cited of two men from the neighbouring island 
of Koil who were given medical training by the German Administration over twenty 
years before. One was said to have dropped dead within a few months of assisting 
at a birth, and the other has been ailing ever since. 

The infant may be temporarily removed from its mother after about a week, 


when the grandmothers are permitted to hold it for a few minutes at a time. The 


father does not take it yet but usually displays the greatest interest, and one often 
sees him examining its tiny body with glances full of affection. He still remains idle 
for a few more days—if he were to use an axe he might break the baby’s sinews— 
and then resumes his normal activities one by one. His meals, and those of the 
older children, may be prepared by his sisters, but in most instances the neighbours 
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ask him to join them. Male relatives come along to see him and express satisfaction, 
and those with the necessary skill prepare potions (karag) which are supposed to 
assist the woman’s recovery. 

The child’s name can now be openly discussed, and various suggestions are 
made regarding which of the ancestors ought to be commemorated. The father’s 
and the mother’s kinsfolk have the right of choosing one each, but the final selection 
rests with the grandfathers or the father’s and the mother’s eldest brother. The 
mother’s relatives generally exercise their privilege only in the case of the firstborn 
son and daughter, however, and even then their choice is seldom heard in use. Thus 
Dal, the favourite son of the headman Marigum, was called “ Kaneg,” the name 
given him by his maternal grandfather, only when he was actually in the latter’s 
village, and not invariably there. 


The naming of the firstborn requires a ceremony, which is attended by all the 
relatives. The father’s father or the senior uncle, or the father himself if these are 
both dead, repeats the names of the ancestors, and, when the one chosen is reached 
the assembled people call out loudly, “‘ Yes, the child shall be called such-and-such.” 
The man in charge of the arrangements then breaks a young coconut open and takes 
a mouthful of the fluid, which he spits out in a fine spray over those present. A 
stalk of wild ginger is also split in two and hung on the front of the birth hut. 


If the infant is the firstborn son or daughter of a headman’s wife the crowd is 
still larger, and a distribution of food takes place afterwards. For a boy the names 
of every famous past headman from the neighbouring islands are repeated, but for a 
girl those of the wives of headmen from the districts to which the parents belong 
suffice. The natives could offer no satisfactory explanation for this custom, but it 
probably has its foundation in the desire to emphasize the continuity of tradition.® 
The wild ginger features in many ceremonies, and its use here is in no way exceptional. 


At last, on the morning after the night of the full moon, the woman pulls down 
her hut, throws the timber away, and returns to her family. Hei iirst ‘asks, 
symbolizing her re-entry into ordinary life, are the preparation of a dish of hermit 
crabs for the women of the village and the presentation of a cooked taro to each of 
the men. She is now free to go about her affairs in the normal way, though two 
ceremonies have still to be carried out. At the first new moon she takes the baby to 
one of the older men, usually the headman of her husband’s clan, for the performance 
of magic to make it healthy and strong, and some time later she gives its dried 
umbilical cord, which she has carefully saved, to someone who is going far out to sea. 


* A man is sometimes embarrassed when asked the name of his father, who is always addressed 
by the kinship term mam, but otherwise there are no restrictions, and even relatives by marriage 
speak of one another without hesitation. Dal’s mother calls him by that name unless they 
are together in fer father’s village, when she addresses him as “‘mam’’. Acknowledgment is 
thus given to the fact that he is called after her father, whose name, Kaneg, Fowever, she is 
reluctant to utter. 


5 The same procedure is followed when a new ceremonial house is named and when certain 
spirits are summoned from overseas to preside at initiation and other ceremonies. 
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If this is not thrown overboard in deep water the child is believed to have little 
chance of growing tall and strong. 


PROTECTING THE CHILD’s HEALTH 

The infant mortality rate is in primitive communities invariably considerable, 
and, as disease and death are always attributed to supernatural intervention of one 
sort or another, the native baby is surrounded with special precautions over and 
above the more ordinary care. Gastric disturbances are in Wogeo regarded as one 
of the major risks, and taboos are imposed upon the nursing mother to keep her 
milk wholesome and pure. In the early months of the child’s life, too, she is not 
permitted to let anyone else nurse it above a few minutes, for contact with other 
women is thought to be dangerous. Again, she has to make every effort to prevent 
it crying, the theory being that its vital spirit, if offended by unkindly treatment, 
may return to the other world, leaving a now lifeless husk of body behind. 

The milk of a woman who has recently indulged in sexual intercourse is supposed 
to have been rendered too “‘ heavy ” for easy digestion, an effect produced also by 
the consumption of certain foods, notably pork, nuts, and a number of different kinds 
of fish. Mothers are therefore expected to refrain from cohabiting with their 
husbands—and other men—for the space of two years or so and for from half to 
three-quarters of this period to take the utmost care over what they eat. The diet 
restrictions seem for the most part to be faithfully kept, but about the sexual pro- 
hibition I am unable to speak with certainty. Everyone interrogated replied that 
she was herself far too concerned with her child’s welfare to be lax, but, when pressed, 
several expressed doubt about the conduct of other women. One or two, including 
Yakena, the wife of my neighbour Wiawia, became pregnant a second time with 
suspicious rapidity, but the guilt of the others remains unproven, for the men assured 
me—and I could not seek further confirmation—that only a few unfortunates begin 
to menstruate while still suckling a small infant. 

Weaning is usually delayed, as was stated above, till the end of the third year, 
and, perhaps for this reason, few women are without milk except during the final 
months of their pregnancies. The fact that a person’s breasts are full, however, 
usually means that she is looked upon as potentially harmful to the young offspring 
of her neighbours. Unless she is keeping the taboos in the interests of a member of 
her own family, her milk, according to the Wogeo view, is rank poison to the infants 
under about two years old, and giving one of them suck, even unintentionally, would 
be looked upon, I have little doubt, as almost murder. To avoid all possibility of 
criticism most women accordingly refrain from touching very young babies belonging 
to other people, and even an aunt picking up a small nephew is careful to keep him 
at arm’s length, frustrating his attempts to nuzzle towards her either by a quick turn 
of her body or else by giving him back without delay to his mother. 

Some men do not like to see even the aunts nursing the child, and one of my 
acquaintances was positive at first that this was the reason for the recent death of 
his young son. “ Stupid careless woman that you are, you took the boy to your 
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father’s house and let your sister suckle him there,” he complained to his wife. 
“ You didn’t look after him properly ; that’s why we’ve had to bury him.” 

It sometimes happens that the babies of neighbouring households make their 
appearance within a few days or weeks of one another, but, although the mothers are 
then subject to the restrictions simultaneously, each is too suspicious of the other’s 
private life to permit an exchange to take place before the infants are approaching 
the end of their second year. Mujewa and Yam’s little girls were both about eighteen 
or nineteen months old when I first reached Dap, yet, despite a distance between their 
houses of less than thirty feet, they remained quite exclusive for some time longer. 
At last Mujewa began trying to persuade Yam’s daughter, Jauon, to allow herself 
to be suckled, though by now the child had become so used to looking to her mother 
for nourishment that she used to close her lips firmly and turn her head away. The 
jealousy of the other little girl, Kamara, was a further complication, for she used to 
throw stones whenever Mujewa picked Jauon up. 

Aged grandmothers and the unmarried girls of the community are the only 
exceptions to the general rule. Having no milk in their breasts, they are thought to 
be incapable of doing much harm and are allowed to hold the child closely and press 
it to their bosom. As one might have expected, it is noticeably far happier when in 
their keeping than in the care of women who handle it with more consideration for 
its health than its comfort. 

Young girls from the age of seven or eight onwards are all immensely interested 
and often beg to be allowed to nurse the baby, but the mother, afraid that they may 
drop it, never entrusts it to them for long. Mujewa told me that, glad as she was 
sometimes to have a small girl available to mind Kamara, she always felt uneasy if 
they went to the other side of the village and was not satisfied till they had returned. 
Keke, a girl of about nine who made herself useful to several of the Dap mothers, 
was by two of them permitted actually to carry their infants only when they were 
themselves watching, and at other times when her help was required she had io sit 
down before the babe was placed in her arms. So eager was she to have them that she 
did not seem to mind, and, hailing me if I was in sight, would call out, ‘‘ Obin, come 
here quickly and look at this baby of mine.” 

Further proof of the implicit acceptance of the doctrine about pure and impure 
milk is provided by the fact that women whose supply is for some reason inadequate 
never seem to think of asking anyone else to supplement it. I was also informed 
that, should the mother die and no one come forward with an offer to keep the taboos, 
the infant would be buried with her even if perfectly healthy. Feeding it with the 
milk of a person living a normal existence, the villagers stated, would be futile. 
One of the more important culture-heroes was interred for this reason—having a 
constitution stronger than that of ordinary humans, he managed to survive by 
sucking the sticky fluid from the root of a breadfruit tree growing close by—but 
such inhumations must nowadays be rare. The desire for a reasonably large family 
is intense, and there is almost always someone ready to adopt an extra child. Having 
won the widower’s promise that she may claim the babe as her own, she willingly 
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submits on its behalf to some, at least, of the restrictions. The amount of nourish- 
ment to be obtained from the breasts of a person whose own offspring is now more 
than two or three years old is probably small, but on this point the only evidence I 
have to offer is the high percentage of orphans who die—thereby, incidentally, giving 
the natives confirmation of their belief. 

Motherless babes are never entrusted to the temporary care of a woman with a 
young infant of her own, one at a time being considered to be all that any person can 
manage. The invariable comment of those to whom i showed the photograph, 
subsequently reproduced as Plate V in my Experiments in Civilization, of a Malaita 
woman holding her baby at one breast and the orphan whom she had agreed to foster 
at the other was “ Foolish: by suckling the two she’ll kill them both. She ought 
to have looked after her child and let the other be.” (Twin births are rare, and it is 
apparently very uncommon for even one of the children to live.) 

The child’s continued good health is thought to be bound up also with its vital 
spirit (vanunu). The natives maintain that, until the talking stage is reached, this 
spirit is free to return from whence it came and that great care is necessary to prevent 
it taking umbrage and doing so. The only hope of pleasing it, they say, is to treat 
the child with indulgence, and infants are accordingly fed even before they are hungry, 
comforted before they are hurt, and reassured before they are frightened. During 
the time when the mother looks after her baby almost unaided she may be said to be 
practically its slave, a status to which other relatives who later take an interest are 
also at first reduced, at least while in its presence. 

All Wogeo children who cannot as yet talk properly are thus to our way of 
thinking sadly spoiled. Never in any circumstances slapped or beaten no matter 
how naughty they may have been, they accept the granting of their most outrageous 
demands as a matter of course. Parents keep the household knives concealed in order 
to avoid having to refuse requests that these be handed over, but fragile ornaments 
like ear-rings are presented at once. Although such objects, never intended for 
rough treatment, are often broken within a few minutes, I never remember hearing 
a single expression of annoyance or irritation. I was impressed, too, with the 
readiness with which persons who were normally most reluctant to ask me for 
anything for their own use would cast their scruples aside if one of the children 
wanted something. The express order that I was not to be disturbed when inter- 
viewing informants on confidential matters was regularly disobeyed if either of my 
two special pets, Jauon and Kamara, was crying for a biscuit, the statement that 
“the baby would not be quiet ’’ being considered a perfectly adequate explanation. 
On such occasions the parents never apologised, as they always did if forced for some 
other reason to interrupt. 

Anxiety for the child’s welfare ensures it an audience for its smallest woes, and, 
if at a slightly later stage it falls down, everyone in sight rushes to pick it up. As 
all try to persuade it that no harm has been done, it invariably insists, with piercing 
shrieks, that the injury is serious. The grown-up who raises it to its feet passes a 
stone three times round its head to recall the frightened spirit, and the rest hit the 
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ground and pretend that a wicked frog has hopped into the village ‘‘ on purpose to 
trip up our little son.” 

Temper tantrums at this age frighten the whole village, and everyone hurries 
with a gift of food to distract the child’s attention. Should their efforts be 
unsuccessful, the father continually repeats the child’s name loudly, begging the 
spirit to remain. The whole of Dap became a hubbub on one occasion when Jauon 
discovered that her mother proposed to leave her behind with an elderly relative and 
go off alone for a day’s gardening. Although still only a tiny tot, she threw herself 
on the ground screaming and, every time one of the women tried to pick her up, 
fought, kicked, and bit. Her father, Marigum, ran up and down wringing his hands, 
calling out, “ Spirit, stop; Jauon, Jauon, Jauon; your mother will look after you. 
She will not go to the garden.” After the passion had subsided the mother sat 
nursing the child for the whole day and when leaving the village on later occasions 
always took care to slip away unobserved. 

I noticed that a few women also, when they had taken their intants to the gardens 
or a strange village, made a practice before returning of saying the name over several 
times. The object, they explained, was to inform the spirit of their intention to 
go back home in case it had wandered away to do a little exploring on its own account. 

A further precaution against the loss of the vital spirit is the refusal to comment 
on the child’s healthy appearance, though in this case the envy of the ghosts of the 
dead is given as the reason—they might steal the spirit for one of their ghostly feasts. 
The wife of the District Officer, who was accompanying him on his annual patrol in 
1934, caused great consternation by complimenting a couple on how well their infant 
looked. The man at once snatched it from the mother, who, being ignorant of 
pidgin English, had not understood what was said, and fled with it into a house, 
from which he refused to budge. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


This was almost the only occasion on which I saw a man nursing a small baby, 
for, in spite of his participation in the ritual of pregnancy and birth, the father has 
little to do with his offspring for the first eighteen months or two years. Till then, 
unless a widowed grandmother is a member of the establishment, the mother often 
has to look after it without regular outside assistance. Relatives and friends, to 
spare her the journey to and from the garden, do their best to keep her supplied 
with vegetables for three or four months, but she may have to cook by herself, keep 
the place tidy, watch the other children, and carry out a hundred and one other 
household tasks. If possible, however, one of her unmarried sisters, or an unmarried 
sister of her husband, comes to stay, her object being not so much to act as a nurse- 
maid as to relieve the woman of some of her responsibilities. When Bagim had a 
baby, for example, her young sister undertook the task of cooking for the rest of 
the family but was seen with the infant in her arms only on the rarest occasions. 
Resident grandmothers also spend more of their time at housework than in looking 
after infant grandchildren. 
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The mother puts her nipple into the child’s mouth whenever it cries, even if she 
is busy, in which case she sits down and, to keep her hands free, supports its weight 
on her thigh. But if she has nothing to do she gives herself up to it just as she did 
in the birth hut and watches its every movement with intense absorption. Holding 
it firmly with one hand under its back, she either fondles it with the other or else 
gently massages her breast “ to help it by making the milk flow more freely.” She 
rarely, if ever, plays any sort of games with it, but one sees her crooning to it, caressing 
the fleshy parts of its body with gentle fingers, and implanting breathy kisses over 
and oyer again in the region of its genital organs. (See Plate A.) 

The diet consists for several months of mothers’ milk alone. Even water is 
forbidden at the beginning, though after about the ninth week coconut fluid is 
allowed. The first additional food, which is given in about the fifth month, is the 
variety of banana known on account of its softness by the same word as that for 
“water,” dan. The mother bites a morsel of the fruit, chews it, and inserts it in 
the infant’s mouth with the tip of her tongue. This banana, being particularly 
sweet, is relished by most children, and they smack their lips and look around for 
more. Nor until the upper and lower incisors have been cut are they given any of 
the staple food, taro, and at first this also is thoroughly chewed for them beforehand. 
Perhaps because of the rather coarse flavour, taro is disliked by some, who do their 
best to spit it out. The mother does not scold but perseveres with great patience 
till the wet pellets are swallowed with resignation if not relish. The soft pappy flesh 
of immature coconuts is given at much the same stage, and some time afterwards, 
when the first molars have been cut, still other foods. No child is ever forced to eat 
against its will, and one who insists till a later age than usual that its mother shall 
masticate its meal is always humoured. “ By and by he will eat properly,” says the 
woman without the slightest annoyance or shame at its backwardness. Fish is 
considered to be harmful until well into the third year, and pork, which, in any case, 
is available only on rare occasions, is withheld until after weaning. 

At night the baby sleeps enfolded in its mother’s arms on the floor, but in the 
daytime, when not actually nursing it, she puts it into a basket, which is then hung 
on a convenient rafter near where she is working. This receptacle, though generally 
new and always lined carefully with soft clean leaves, is of the ordinary type for 
carrying vegetables from the garden, and, as it is fully fifteen inches deep and no 
effort is made to keep the top open, the inside must be both dark and stuffy. The 
child rarely makes any objection, nevertheless, and usually lies quiet even when 
awake. Voices are not lowered to avoid disturbing it, and it learns to tolerate all 
but the loudest noises. It is always removed and carried about when really irritable, 
but an attempt is usually made to still its cries first by rocking the basket gently 
to and fro, or by scratching the outside. The adults’ habit of curling up in a corner 
when troubled or depressed, trying, in their own words, “ to shut things out with 
sleep,” is possibly to be accounted for in part by such treatment during their infancy, 
as is their detestation of cold rainy weather. On wet days they sometimes do not 
get up at all, refusing to be bothered even with preparing meals. Early conditioning 
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also enables them to sleep anywhere, in practically any position, no matter what is 
going on around them. Indeed, they are rarely in full possession of their faculties 
early in the morning, and for at least half an hour the men either wander about looking 
thoroughly miserable or else crouch over fires as though half drugged. 


As soon as the baby appears to be really at home in its basket, generally by 
about the second month, some women prefer to be independent of their neighbours 
and begin gathering food for themselves. I knew one, for example, who was visiting 
her garden regularly three months after her baby’s birth. The women who had been 
helping her had their own families to attend to, and, while they would probably 
have been willing to assist for some weeks longer, she had no wish to be under any 
further obligation to them. Yakena, Wiawia’s wife, on the other hand, remained 
at home for a much longer period. She was by no means energetic at the best of 
times, but, as she explained, why should she neglect her baby when her widowed 
mother had no responsibilities and no one else to gather food for ? 

The woman sets off for the cultivations in the morning carrying the basket 
suspended from her forehead in the usual way (cf. Plate IIa of my “ Tillage and 
Collection,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 127-151, 286-325) and, on the return journey, 
if no one is available to give her assistance, puts the vegetables on her back and 
slings the baby in front from her neck. Few children have any objection to her 
vigorous movements, and most of them crow quietly while she imitates such noises 
as best she can. The basket hangs on the bough of a tree swinging in the breeze, 
though from time to time she leaves her digging and goes across to see how the 
occupant is progressing, taking care to remain unobserved lest it should cry to be 
taken out. Only when it becomes fractious does she leave her work and sit with it 
in the shade. 

The basket is used as a cradle for about three or four months, when further 
confinement is thought to be harmful. One woman explained that if she had 
continued to put her small son inside he would have cried at not being able to kick 
his legs. As it was, she sat him in a corner and he crowed contentedly and played 
with his fingers and toes. A further difficulty, of course, is the child’s increasing” 
size. 

The baby has still to be taken to the garden in order to be fed and comforted 
when it cries. The mother at first carries it in her arms, but as soon as possible it is 
trained to ride on her back. She swings it up by one arm, and it rests with its feet 
on her buttocks, clinging either to her hair or a necklace. European mothers would 
probably feel sick with apprehension at the sight of a tiny mite perched so pre- 
cariously, but I never heard of any accidents, and the children must feel safe, for, 
when frightened or hurt, instead of running to the comfort of friendly arms, as I 
have seen them doing in other communities, they more frequently seek the shelter 
of a friendly back. 

Not until the infant has learned to eat a small amount of solid food, at the 
end of the first year, is it considered to be old enough to be left at home, but, as 
many women have no mother, mother-in-law, or young sister with whom they can 
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leave it, they may even then of necessity have to continue taking it to the garden. 
If a nurse is available they remain away during the mornings only for a few weeks, 
but, as soon as it seems to be accepting their absence with equanimity and they no 
longer have to be sent for in a hurry to comfort it, they take the opportunity of 
working unencumbered and delay their return until the early afternoon. Their first 
task on entering the house is to allow the child to suck its fill, and, while it does so, 
caresses are usually lavished upon it to make up for those that it has missed during 
the day. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 


The natives are sensitive regarding personal cleanliness, and even tiny babies 
have to submit to a daily bath. A coconut full of fresh water is poured over them, 
and they are then vigorously rubbed with the palms of the hands. But as the 
water is not heated and towels are lacking, objections are often expressed in no 
uncertain terms. The mother takes little heed, however, and proceeds with an 
indifference which is the more remarkable since at other times she is so sympathetic. 
This lapse is excused on the grounds that the vital spirit is even readier to leave a 
dirty baby than one who is allowed to cry. “ There, now you are clean again,” I 
used to hear Mujewa saying as she brushed the drops off Kamara’s shivering body. 
“Your skin is fresh, and you don’t smell any more. When you grow up you must 
always be clean like this.” 

Towards the end of the second year a sea-water bathe is substituted, but the 
child is always protected from the biggest waves and gently soothed if frightened. 
The nurse gradually entices it into deeper and deeper water, reassuring it with 
comforting words that she is at hand to give support if it swallows a mouthful or 
loses confidence. No instructions are given in swimming, but it seems to watch her 
movements and eventually to imitate them. So fond of the water does it become 
that it often clamours to be taken to the beach, and the parents rarely have to insist 
that washing is desirable after playing in the mud. 

Sphincter control, on the other hand, is not expected during infancy, and nobody 
is embarrassed if a baby makes a mess. If it defecates while in its basket the mother 
takes it out, washes it, and prepares a lining of fresh leaves before putting it back. 
From the age of six months onwards the excrement is thrown into the bush, but until 
then the soiled leaves are hurled into the sea, for if ants were to go near them there 
is some fear that the child might be taken ill. When it has a bowel or bladder 
movement while she is nursing it she does not twitch it away from her, though after 
about a year she tries to recognize the signs beforehand and, if possible, place it on a 
few leaves left in readiness in a corner. I occasionally heard women express 
annoyance with themselves fo: not having been on the watch, but even these refrained 
from blaming the baby. 

Some time later, in the third year, the mother begins to make grunting noises 
while the child defecates and a loud hissing sound as it passes water, and, instead of 
sitting it on a pile of leaves, she holds it over the edge of the veranda, lifting its 
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legs to prevent them from being soiled. Some women also try to anticipate its needs 
and take it outside when it wakes up after a nap and when it has finished its meals. 
The noises, like everything else it hears, are soon imitated, and explanations are 
then offered of the disadvantages of remaining in the house. The Wogeo attitude in 
such matters is characterized by disgust at the excreta but little or no shame regarding 
the physiological processes, which are referred to freely in all types of company 
without euphemisms. The adults accordingly endeavour to make the children 
share their distaste. ‘‘ You must tell me, and I’ll take you outside,”’ said Salome to 
her daughter Kuma. “ The smell of faeces vanishes in the open air, but here inside 
it is disgusting: it makes everything nasty.”’ Backward children may have to be 
slapped once or twice—by this time the vital spirit is too firmly attached to run away 
of its own accord—but no one ever suggests that their behaviour is immodest, nor 
do the parents appear to feel humiliated. ‘‘ Learn from your nose, girl, learn from 
your nose,”’ Salome remarked at a later date. ‘‘ Leave her alone: she’ll learn soon 
enough when she’s bigger,’’ remonstrated the father. Yet within a week he was 
boxing the child’s ears for easing herself in front of him while he was eating his 
dinner. 

Few children need further reminders by the time that they have been weaned, 
though some of them require assistance to cleanse themselves. The mother still 
has the duty of getting rid of the feces, but once a youngster begins to play with 
older boys and girls it learns to ask one of them to take it to the patches of thick 
brush which serve as latrines, one for the men and one for the women. An older 
companion is always necessary, for the village pigs, which consume the excreta, have 
to be kept at a distance with stones. Even the elders withdraw only a few paces for 
urination, turning their backs on those present, with whom they often continue their 
conversation without interruption. 


LEARNING TO WALK AND TALK 


The Wogeo baby is not allowed to crawl and is discouraged from walking until 
it is nearly two years old. The natives feel that it ought to be capable of taking 
care of itself before it begins to move about freely, and, when at last permitted to 
make the attempt, it is usually strong enough to acquire a mastery over its legs 
within a few days. The precaution is explained by anxiety lest it should wander 
away unobserved and come to some harm—it might perhaps fall off the edge of the 
veranda or make its way into the fireplace. As soon as it shows the slightest wish 
to go down on all fours it is therefore either picked up or else put firmly in a corner. 

Most babies appear to learn their lesson early and sit still contentedly for an 
hour at a time. Sometimes a handful of pebbles serves them as a toy, but their 
chief amusement always seems to be making queer noises. A few of the more 
strong-willed give a certain amount of trouble, however, and I have occasionally 
been in houses where the mother, too busy to hold her infant, had to haul it into its 
corner at intervals of five minutes or less. Yet only one or two gave any indication 
of resenting such treatment, and the rest obviously thought that they were having a 
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pleasant game. Jauon was the worst offender of all, and, after the whole village 
had twice been frightened with tantrums in which she screamed herself purple, 
her parents had no alternative but to let her have her own way and crawl about as 
she pleased. Nyem, one of her stepmothers, whose duty it was to watch her during 
every second that her own mother was occupied, heartily agreed when I suggested 
that the child must have been made with a round bottom. “ Just like a football,” 
she said with a chuckle, “‘ just like a football.”” The fire attracted her most, and 
Nyem had constantly to draw her attention away from it by offering to cuddle her 
or pointing out the dog. The evils hidden in the pretty flames were frequently 
explained, but she continued to cause anxiety until she at last picked up a red-hot 
cinder. 

Towards the close of the second year—many, perhaps most, parents wait until 
the canine teeth are being cut—the child’s knees are rubbed with bespelled leaves to 
ensure that its legs will soon be strong enough to bear its weight. Shortly afterwards, 
if it is normal and healthy, it rises to its feet, and within two or three days it is almost 
as far advanced, though as yet perhaps not quite as confident, as a European child 
who has progressed by slow and painful stages. 

If the attempt is unduly delayed the magical rite may be repeated, but no one 
seems to think that active encouragement of any kind is necessary. When I told 
the natives how we coax our babies to stand at a much earlier age, they admitted 
that such methods might be suitable where there was no fireplace or veranda from 
which to tumble, but they openly laughed at me for speaking of ‘“‘ teaching ” children 
to walk. A child walks of its own accord, they said, once it has reached the 
appropriate stage of growth ; I would be saying next that trees had to be instructed 
in how to bear fruit. 


Further magic is carried out soon afterwards to make the infant hurry up and 
talk, soft pliable leaves being bespelled and rubbed on its lips so that the tongue can 
readily be twisted into the appropriate positions. At the same time, training is 
considered to be essential, and the early shouting of queer noises is encouraged with 
this object in view. The infant bubbles, pouts, and says, “‘ gu-gu-gu,”’ to which 
the mother replies, imitating the sounds as best she can. Later, as she feeds it, she 
endlessly repeats the words for “mummy ” (ne—the childish form of mem, “ my 
mother ”’), ‘“ milk ’’ (sus), and “ breast ” (nyon). Ne is usually the first recognizable 
expression uttered, though the child can as yet have no notion of the meaning, for 
““ ne-ne-ne,” “ gu-gu-gu,’’ and other syllables are babbled indiscriminately. Then 
suddenly it seems to realize that ne has application to persons, though both Kamara 
and Jauon shrieked the word to everyone they saw before narrowing down the use 
to their own mother. The grandmother repeats bum, ‘“‘ my grandchild” and also 
“my grandparent,” and, if she is in the habit of nursing the child constantly and it is 
really familiar with her, this expression is learnt quite early also. Mam, ‘‘ my father,” 
wawam, “‘my mother’s brother,” and the second meaning of myon, ‘‘ mother’s or 
father’s sister,” are mastered at a slightly later stage, for it is not as yet so well 
acquainted with these persons. Other people are called by their names, though 
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the child’s first efforts in this direction are usually much abbreviated. Thus Jauon 
used to call her half-sister Magar ‘‘ Ka,” and Matiti, one of her stepmothers, “ Titi.” 
The way in which she was taught my name was instructive. Every time I came in 
sight someone would point me out and say, “‘ Here comes Obin, Obin, Obin ; coming 
now, Obin, Obin, Obin ; over there, that’s Obin, Obin, Obin ”—and soon she began 
to shriek ‘“‘ Obi” whenever she saw me. Later, however, as often happens, she 
substituted a nickname of her own invention, Batete, the origin of which remained 
a mystery. : 

Names of objects are learnt in much the same way. The mother or some other 
relative points something out and says the word over and over till the child has 
repeated it to her satisfaction. As she prepares the meal, for example, she may say, 
“ This is a pot (bwara), pot, pot. I am putting food into a pot, pot, pot. You say 
it: ‘ pot, pot, pot.’ Now, what is this ?—a pot, pot, pot.” Other persons present 
take up the lesson in their turn, remarking, ‘‘ Yes, a pot, pot, pot. Your mother 
puts food into the pot, pot, pot.’’ “‘ Pot, pot, pot,” replies the child. “ Yes, pot, 
pot, pot,” echo the adults. A chorus of this kind may go on for ten minutes or 
longer, particularly if other children are present to join in. Not infrequently, too, 
each important word in a speech to a small child is said over three times. I once 
heard someone say to Kamara, “ Tell your mother, mother, mother, to fetch the 
coconuts, coconuts, coconuts, for me to break open, break open, break open, for the 
pigs, pigs, pigs.”” It is scarcely surprising that many words in the Wogeo dialect 
have reduplicated syllables. 

Real baby talk of the type indulged in sometimes by ourselves, full of such 
expressions as “‘ bow-wow ” and “ puff-puff,” is unknown, #e, “‘ mummy ” (short for 
mem, mother), being the rare exception. The child’s own attempt at a difficult 
word, however, or its misuse of a term, may be adopted by the household and become 
a sort of family expression. Thus all Marigum’s wives followed Jauon in calling me 
“‘ Batete ” when I happened to be their guest, and three brothers of my acquaintance 
called their mother mam, ‘“‘ my father,” thus perpetuating a mistake made by the 
youngest in his infancy thirty years before. 


FATHER AND CHILD 


The father does not begin to come into his own until the toddling stage is reached. 
Association with infants is thought to be weakening to members of the male sex, 
and few men will consent to handle a baby for even a few seconds until it is at least 
a year old. If one of them does take it, he holds it well away from his body, often 
at arm’s length, and, as is only to be expected, it begins screaming at once at the lack 
of adequate support and has to be returned to its mother. I caused considerable 
surprise by nursing little Jauon and open amazement when I let her remain in my 
arms after she had gone to sleep. Her father would wish to devote himself to her, 
it was admitted, and even be prepared to risk his health to some extent in doing so, 
but no one else would undertake the responsibility. 
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Remarks of this kind made me realize that the prohibition is felt to be a hardship, 
and, at a later date, after the birth of his third child, Wiawia stated definitely that 
he would like to have imitated me but feared lest he might become ill. ‘‘ I want to 
nurse my baby as you nurse Jauon,” he remarked, “‘ but infants are bad for me. 
I don’t want to die ; and, besides, if I did, who would look after the child properly 
while it was growing up?” When he held it for a few minutes, as he once or twice 
insisted on doing, he always iooked extremely uncomfortable, and the baby invariably 
opened its mouth and howled (Plate B). 

In the meantime several other men had pointed out that the fact that they did 
not handle their infants implied no lack of interest. The father’s regard, they 
maintained, is almost as deep as the mother’s, a view which, with one or two notable 
exceptions, was amply confirmed by my own observations. Thus I repeatedly 
watched men glue their eyes on the baby for upwards of a quarter of an hour while 
it was being suckled, and not infrequently they used to imitate the mother’s actions, 
pretending that they were caressing it and stroking its body. Waru often scolded 
Mujewa if, by some sudden movement, she dislodged her nipple from Kamara’s 
mouth, and I once or twice saw him strike her when the child cried. Fathers also 
encourage their young offspring.in its gurgling and chuckling and do not seem to 
feel that they are in the least ridiculous when sitting for half an hour making the most 
absurd noises. Their anxiety, moreover, is just as marked as that of the women if 
the child is ill, and thvir sorrow equally genuine if it dies. The only case of suicide 


. within recent years occurred when a man killed himself on the day following his 


young son’s funere:, and during my own visit Wiawia threatened to hang himself 
when a neighbou-, as a thoughtless joke, told him that his eldest child Gwa had been 
drowned. One of the village youths had taken the boy out fishing, but a storm had 
come up, and, after the canoe had foundered, he had had to swim with his young 
charge to the shore, where they arrived frightened but unhurt. The neighbour, 
who was on the beach at the time, carried Gwa into his home and then sent a message 
to Wiawia to come and claim the body. 

So keen is the affection of the father that women sometimes play upon it to 
secure better treatment for themselves ; and the recognized method by which a 
wife punishes her husband for beating her is to take the children for a prolonged 
visit to her kinsfolk. When his first wife took their two daughters away Jaua, it is 
true, was indifferent and went about his work as though nothing of importance 
had occurred, but I knew of several other men who were seriously distressed by 
similar incidents. Labim was an interesting example. He often cuffed the senior 
of his two wives, who was barren, but rarely touched the second, for, according to the 
neighbours, every time he did so she took the baby to see her parents. Gabwe, 
Wiawia’s mother-in-law, who shares his dwelling, one day tried these tactics and, 
to pay him out, so she claimed, for being disrespectful to her, took the children 
to a village on the other side of the island. On discovering their absence, however, 
he flew into such tantrums of rage that his wife immediately fetched them back, 
advising her mother to remain away until his anger had subsided. 
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The men are also immensely proud of their children and continually point out 
real or fancied resemblances with themselves. ‘‘ Look at his nose,” they say when 
the baby is still only three or four months old. ‘‘ Now, don’t you think that it is 
exactly the same shape as mine?” ‘‘ Notice the way Kamara laughs with half her 
mouth,”’ Waru once exclaimed. “ That comes from me: everyone says I do it too.” 
He wished me to believe that she was like him, and perhaps actually thought that 
she was, though he had adopted her when she was only a few months old. The 
children’s small achievements, too, are received with boasting and enthusiasm. 
The appearance of a new tooth is an event, and the initial use of a kinship term sends 
the father on visits to inform all his relatives. Towards the end of my stay Waru 
went to the trouble of counting the exact number of words which he claimed Kamara 
was using correctly in order to prove his contention that she was more advanced than 
Jaga, who was several months older. (Unfortunately, as I did not know their exact 
ages, the information was no help in deciding how they compared in that respect 
with European children.) 


By the time the canine teeth are being cut, round about the end of the second 
year, though the child and its affairs are still felt to be primarily the women’s concern, 
the fear of weakening influences is so much reduced that the father is able to take his 
baby and look after it for short periods himself. Young men, who may not have had 
much experience, are sometimes almost unbelievably clumsy at first and have to 
receive instructions. ‘‘ Hold him tighter and put your hand behind his back,” 
the women advise—only to add shortly afterwards, “ Not so tight,” or ‘‘ Don’t 
squeeze him so.” The baby, although it may object to being handled unskilfully, 
soon accepts its father’s attentions, especially if, as usually happens, he takes over 
the job of feeding it at meal times. 


The mother, far from being jealous, is glad to be relieved of some of her 
responsibilities and has no compunction now about summoning her husband away 
from his friends. He does not carry the child over to them—in Wogeo I have never 
seen a group of men each one of whom was minding a baby, as I have often done 
elsewhere, particularly in Ontong Java—but sits down in a corner and plays little 
games, some of which correspond closely with ou¥ pat-a-cake and ride-a-cock-horse. 
At a slightly later stage simple stories are popular, and a good deal of time is also 
spent making cats’ cradles, though boys and girls of seven or eight are usually more 
expert than the adults, and it is they who mostly teach the smaller fry. One sees 
the men amusing the children in this way most often during the late afternoon, 
when their work is done and their wives are occupied preparing supper. 


The father contifiually refers to himself as mam, ‘“‘ my father,”’ a word which is 
in consequence soon picked up. “Mam, mam, mam, come here to me,” he calls 
from one end of the village to the other. “Mam, mam, mam,” it answers him. 
One or two men boasted that their children had been using this expression long 
before they could say even “ mummy,” but their wives laughed such claims to scorn. 
“‘ Ne is always uttered first,” they insisted. ‘‘ The child knows its mother’s face 
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from the beginning—does she not suckle it ?—and it calls her me when it can say 
nothing else.” 
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OTHER RELATIVES 

In polygynous households the attitude of the father’s other wives depends to a 
great extent on the feelings of the child’s mother. The headman Marigum’s three 
spouses, for example, Nyem, Matiti, and Yam, being past their first youth, have for 
the most part put jealousy behind them and are now friends. The first two were 
accordingly eager to help Jauon’s mother, Yam, who was grateful for their assistance, 
especially since the child was so headstrong and troublesome. Nyem, already middle- 
aged and thus less fitted for energetic work in the garden, practically adopted the 
réle of grandmother. Yam used to leave the child with her, at first during the 
mornings only but later for the whole day, when planting had to be done or when 
Marigum asked her to accompany him in visits to other places. The term me was 
reserved for the mother, however, and the older woman was addressed by a nickname 
of Jauon’s own invention. She usually appeared to be satisfied with the company 
of either and if mildly frightened ran to who ever happened to be near. When ill, 
however, she used invariably to express dissatisfaction with Nyem and refuse to 
allow Yam to leave her, and Yam alone was able to soothe her after a severe temper 
tantrum. 

In houses where the women are continually quarrelling, on the other hand, 
they show little interest in one another’s children. Sabuk’s two wives never shared 
their offspring, not even at meal times, when the work would have been lightened for 
them both if they had taken turns at nursing and preparing the food. Each preferred 
to keep to her own fireside and ignore the other, and, on one occasion, Bagim, the 
younger woman, actually refused to allow her son to eat some food given to him by 
his stepmother on the plea that it might be poisoned. Sabuk was very angry when 
informed of what had taken place and beat her severely for making such stupid 
charges. ‘“‘ You two silly creatures can quarrel one with the other,” he told her, 
“but these are all my children, and you must both be mothers to them.” Wakalu’s 
two wives, Buruka and Yar, were also on a footing of mutual mistrust. I ventured 
to ask Buruka in private why she never entrusted her family to her co-consort. 
What reason had she, I asked, for keeping her children to herself? ‘‘ Give my 
babies to that gaping vagina? Never,” she replied, using the coarsest expression 
in the language. ‘‘ She thinks of nothing but copulation, and the children would 
starve while she went off to meet some man—one who probably wouldn’t even be 
our husband.” 

Although little boys and little girls whose ages do not differ by much play 
together freely—Wiawia’s children Gwa and Jaga, with a gap of probably less than 
three years between them, were inseparable and shared most of their belongings— 
the attitude of the older boys to babies is in marked contrast to that of the older 
girls: boys more or less ignore them, whereas the girls enjoy acting as nurse and are 
always begging to be allowed to do so. The influences liable to be weakening to 
males are supposed to be especially dangerous to the immature, and the parents in 
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consequence warn the lads to keep their distance. Sabwakai, Jauon’s second 
brother, aged about nine, took practically no notice of her till she could run about, 
and Dal, the eldest, appeared to observe her only at odd intervals. Even after- 
wards, though they used to teach her new words and save delicacies for her to eat, 
they never picked her up unless actually requested to do so by their father or mother. 
Yet she never showed alarm at their presence and learnt to lisp “‘ Thabi”’ and “Da” 
at a very early age. 

The average child seems to have a keener appreciation of its sisters, however, 
for it has been accustomed to lying in their arms occasionally before it could walk. 
Once it can fend to a certain extent for itself it is entrusted to them for an hour or 
two at a time, and by the third year it plays with their mud pies and toddles about 
the village in their company. The other little girls welcome it, giving it food and 
playthings, and, though it sometimes cries at first if left alone with them, it soon 
learns their names and joins in their games. 

Other relatives of importance include the sisters of the father and of the mother. 
These women, it is thought, have a definite obligation to make the child look upon 
them with affection and trust. Unless they are unmarried they are not allowed to 
fondle it while the milk taboos are in operation, but once it can walk they cuddle 
it closely and do their best to suckle it. Nyon, the kinship term which they them- 
selves use and try to make it apply in turn to them, is in fact the word meaning 
“breast.” “‘ My little myon,” I have heard them saying. ‘‘ Nyon—you know 
nyon already—the same as mother’s milk. We two are myon. I am the same as 
your mother’s milk. Come, myon, suck ; my milk is sweet; suck.”” ‘‘ Suck, little 
one,” adds the mother. “‘She is your myon. Call her myon and take her milk.” 

The child, though it may enjoy the caresses, is almost invariably unwilling at 
first to accept the unaccustomed offer of a new breast, and I saw one little girl close 
her fists and rain blow after blow on the face of a too persistent aunt. Many women 
do not persevere for fear of arousing such antagonism and content themselves instead 
with giving pieces of chewed food on the end of their tongues. Those who live near 
at hand, however, either in the same village or in one close by, are in the fortunate 
position of being able to renew their efforts day by day, and, in the end, their breasts 
may be demanded as a right. These as a rule are addressed as myon for life, but 
personal names are soon substituted when speaking of the rest. 

Women who do not live up to their obligations—a small minority—are much 
criticized by the rest. Bauo, one of Wiawia’s sisters, a shrewish creature of uncertain 
temper with a sharp bitter tongue, who had no time for anyone save her own sickly 
offspring, was once publicly reproved by him during the course of a quarrel for her 
lack of interest in his family. At the same time, the children’s idiosyncracies 
sometimes render the establishment of amicable relations difficult. Jaga, for 
example, was usually shy and consistently rejected the breasts of all her aunts. 
On one occasion, when she could already speak about twenty or thirty words, I 
watched Lakia, a half-sister of her father, making overtures to her. ‘‘ Come and 
sit on my knee,” said the woman, patting her lap. “I think I have something for 
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you here in my basket—something you'll like. Let’s both have a look together.” 
“Go along with you,” the grandmother gently chided, as the child hung back and 
clung to her skirts. “Go along. You don’t want Objn to think that you're a silly 
girl who is afraid of her aunt, do you? Lakia won’t hurt you. See what she has in 
her basket. I expect it’s a red banana—I told her you liked them—or perhaps it’s 
a ripe mango.” Greed at last overcame Jaga’s reluctance, and, although she would 
not sit on Lakia’s lap, she consented to accept several mouthfuls of fruit. This 
performance had to be repeated many times before she began running to meet her 
aunt with a greeting spontaneously. 

Once the child’s confidence has been won, occasional offers to look after it are 
expected. Thus Jauon used to spend about one day in ten in the care of her father’s 
sister, a near neighbour, and one every two or three weeks with her mother’s eldest 
sister, who lived at some distance. These invitations, said the natives, enabled her 
to learn who her kinsfolk were. 


The wives of neighbours also display a friendly interest, especially if bound to 
one or other of the parents by close blood ties. In that case they not only pick the 
child up, pet it, and give it food, but make a point also of trying to comfort it if for 
some reason it is in distress. Wiawia’s niece Sale used to run into his house, which 
stood close to her own, whenever she heard Gwa or Jaga crying. ‘‘ Come to me, 
little one,” I heard her saying once. “Come to Sale. Let me nurse you. Did 
your mother let you cry then ? Come into my arms and we will go together to my 
house. I have a ripe banana put aside for you.” A number of the women, too, 
seem to be of a particularly affectionate disposition and, as the natives point out, 
are always going out of the way to be kind. Their houses are often full of children 


to whom they may not be. closely related, and they frequently give away small 
baskets full of cooked food. 


Apart from the grandfathers and the brothers of the father and of the mother, 
who consistently try to win the child’s affection, the male relatives take little notice 
of it as yet. Its place, they maintain, is in the house with the women, and they 
have no wish to have their discussions disturbed until it can understand what they 
are talking about. The grandfather and the uncles, like the father, often nurse it 
within the family circle, however, and also play games and tell it simple stories. 
Grandfathers and grandchildren use the reciprocal term bum, and mother’s brother 


and sister’s children the word wawam ; the father’s brothers are addressed by their 
personal names. 


WEANING 


So long as the infant is at ease only with its mother, her breasts are considered 
to be indispensable for the sake both of nourishment and of comfort. But by about 
the end of the third year, when other relatives, through their warm friendliness, 
have succeeded in winning its confidence, weaning is considered to be advisable. 
If a child were suckled much longer it would be dependent on its mother for life, 
I was informed, and grow up weak and sickly. 
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A definite technique is seldom necessary, and most women succeed in inculcating 
a preference for solid foods by gentle persuasion. ‘‘ Come, come, my child, you have 
grown too big now for my nipple,” I used to hear them chiding. ‘“ The breast is for 
little babies, not for a big boy like you. Look at your father: nobody suckles him. 
He eats taro, sweet potatoes, and fish. You've tasted them, too, and you know you 
like them. Why don’t you ask him to give you some? Don’t be afraid. Go along 
and say, ‘Father, I want some taro. I’m tired of mother’s milk.’” Judicious 
praise followed if the child made the proper response—‘‘ That’s a good fellow ; 
you know what is good for you—what will make you grow fast and be a big man.” 
If such methods fail, as they occasionally do, the women fall back on joking and 
sometimes ask the bystanders to join them in good-natured banter. I one day saw 
a woman pick up an earth worm, too, and conceal it in her basket. “I'll pretend 
that it came out of my breast next time my son wants me to suckle him,” she 
explained. “ Nothing I say has any effect, but he won’t like seeing a worm alongside 
his mouth.” 

Emotional upsets seem to result only on the rare occasions when the mother 
has become pregnant too soon and is forced to wean the child before its interest in 
its kinsfolk has fully developed. The process, instead of being gradual, is then as 
rapid as possible, for further suckling is supposed to be injurious to the embryo. 
She smears her nipples either with bitter herbs or with mud, which she declares, with 
great disgust, to be feces. This rude severing of ties distresses the child considerably, 
and the relationship between the two is often shaken to its foundations. Jaga, for 
example, after Yakena had conceived once more, at first spent several days weeping 
in a dark corner and then concentrated all her affections on her grandmother. “ Go 
away, go away ; bad mother,” she screamed in babyish accents as she threw herself 
into the old woman’s arms at her mother’s approach. The villagers disapproved of 
Yakena for having been so indifferent to her daughter’s health and happiness as to 
have had sexual intercourse so soon and stated that the little girl would probably 
feel resentment for a very long time. “It’s always the same when this sort of 
thing happens,” my friend Jaua told me. ‘“ The child leaves its mother for the 
father or one of its grandparents, and sometimes never listens to her again after- 
wards.” The number of inadequately spaced births was too small to enable me to 
state definitely that he was right, but his opinion was echoed by so many other 
persons that I am prepared to accept it. 


CONCLUSION 

During infancy the average Wogeo child, it is clear, is to a certain extent passive. 
Most of its wants are anticipated, and the adults demand little from it but acceptance 
of their attentions and goodwill. By the end of the third year, when it is considered 
to be old enough for weaning, its positive accomplishments consist in the acquisition 
of a taste for solid food, the control of its limbs and to some extent also of its sphincter 
muscles, the ability to say a number of words and a few simple sentences, and the 
development of unquestioning assurance when wandering amongst kinsfolk. 


H. Ian Hocsin. 
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ARANDA GRAMMAR 
By T. G. H. STREHLOW 
(Continued from Vol. XIII, No. 2) 


89. The Conjugation of the Verb. After these preliminary considerations we 
are now able both to state and to explain the system of conjugation of the Aranda 
verb. For purposes of clarity and perspective I have put down first a concise 
paradigm of the various voices, tenses, and moods before giving the conjugation 
scheme in full. 

Aranda has only one system of conjugation ; but owing to a few slight differences 
in the final root vowels of its verb-stems (there are stems ending in -a, in -7, and 
in -u), the system of conjugation has been shown thrice. 

There are no exceptional verbal forms: all verbs have, through analogy, been 
made to conform to the three patterns given here. 


go. Aranda has four Voices : 
1. Active Voice (Positive). 
2. Active Voice (Negative). 
3. Reflexive Voice (Positive). 
4. Reflexive Voice (Negative). 

Note.—The two negative voices, especially the negative reflexive voice, are not 
in very frequent use. They are to-day being largely superseded by the use of the 
corresponding positive forms to which “ itja ”’ (=not) has been added. This latter 
usage, too, is of native Aranda origin ; but the influence of pidgin English is rapidly 
accelerating the decay of the old negative forms and encouraging the consequent 
exclusive use of the positive forms plus “ itja.” 

gt. Aranda has four tenses : 

1. Present tense. 
2. Future tense. 
3. Preterite tense. 
4. Perfect tense. 

Note.—The indicative mood of the perfect tense is aimost invariably emphasized 
by adding “‘ kalla’”’ (=already) to the verb in question. 

g2. Aranda has the following 95 tense-forms : 

(a) In the Positive Active Voice. 

(1) In the Present Tense. 
1. Indicative mood. 
2. Jussive subjunctive mood. 
3. Optative I. 
4. Optative II. 
5. Final or consecutive mood. (Note.—This is identical in form 
with the future conditional mood B.III.) 
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6. Negative final mood I. (a forms with -m-. 6 forms with --.) 
7. Conditional mood A.I. 
8. Conditional mood B.I. 
g. Conditional mood B.II. 
o. Imperative I. 
11. Imperative II. 
12. Imperative III. 
13. Participle. (a forms with -/-. 6 forms with -y-.) 
14. Infinitive. 
(2) In the Future Tense. 
15. Indicative mood. 
16. Negative final mood II. (a forms with -m-. 6 forms with --.) 
17. Conditional mood B.III. 
18. Participle. 
(3) In the Preterite Tense. 
1g. Indicative I. 
20. Indicative II. 
21. Adversative subjunctive mood. 
22. Participle. (a forms with -m-. b forms with --.) 
(4) In the Perfect Tense. 
23. Indicative mood. 
24. Optative ITI. 
25. Conditional mood A.II. 
26. Conditional mood B.IV. 
Note.—A.I and A.II form the apodosis, and B.I, B.II, B.III and B.IV form 
the protasis of conditional sentences. 
(b) In the Positive Reflexive Voice. 
There are only 25 tense forms, the Preterite Subjunctive being 
omitted. 
(c) In the Negative Active Voice. 
There are only 22 tense forms; four forms, viz. : 
Present imperative II. 
Present imperative III. 
Preterite subjunctive mood. 
Perfect optative III 
are omitted. 
(d) In the Negative Reflexive Voice. 
The Negative Reflexive Voice has the same 22 moods as the Negative 
Active Voice. 


93. Aranda distinguishes three numbers in each mood, in each participle, and in 
the Infinitive, viz. : 
Singular. 
Dual. 
Plural. 
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98. Full Conjugation of the Verb. 


Note I,—In every tense and mood it is always permissible and correct to use the 
shorter singular form of the verb instead of the longer dual and plural forms. Thus 
“‘tlina tuma”’ is just as correct as “‘ilina turuma’’; and “ etna pitjima”’ is used 
quite as often as “ etna pitjarirama.” 

But the dual forms cannot be substituted for the singular or plural forms ; and 
the plural forms cannot be substituted for the singular or dual forms. 


Note II.—The pronouns given here are those used in the W.A., N.A., and S.A. 
dialects of Aranda. E.A. and A.D. use different pronouns ; the full list of these will 
be found in §§62, 63, above. 


Active Voice (Positive) 


(I) Present Indicative. 


aja tima= jiga pitjima= ata mbdrama= 
I strike. I come. I* do. 
aja tima jina pityima ata mbdrama 
Sing. .. unta tima unta pitjima unta mbdrama 
eva tima era pitjima era mbdrama 
tlina tiruma tlina tlina mbdrirdma 
Dual .. mbala tiruma mbala pit;” mbala mbdrirdma 


erajara tiruma evafara eratara mbdrirdma 


nuna tirirdma nuna pitjarirdma nuna mbdrarirdma 
Plur. .. vankara tirirdma vaykara pitjarirdma raykara mbdrarirdma 
etna tirirdma etna pitiarirdma etna mbdrarirdma 


* The stem-vowel of this verb is often long, particularly in the two reflexive 
voices. Thus we find either mbdrama or mbaérama, mbdralima or mbaéralima. 
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(2) Present. Jussive Subjunctive. 


afa tiitjika= jiga pitjitjika= aja mbdritjika= 
I am to strike. I am to come. I am to do. 
ata titjika pityitjika ata mbdritjtka 
Sing. .. unta titjika unta pitjitjika unta mbdritjtka 
era titjika era pitjitjtka era mbdritjtka 
ilina tiritjtka ilina ilina mbdriritjika 
Dual .. mbala tiritjtha mbala mbala mbdrirttjika 


eratara tiritjtka erafara eratara mbdriritjika 


nuna tiriritjika nuna pttijariritjika  nuna mbdrarirttjika 
Plur. .. vaykara tirirttjika  raykara pitjarirttjika raykara mbdrariritjika 
etna tiriritjika etna pitjarirttjika etna mbdrariritjika 


(3) Present. Optative I.* 


aja tyéa= jiya pitjea= aja mbdrea— 
let me strike. let me come. let me do. 
aja tyéa jiga pitjea aja mbdrea 
Sing. .. unta tuéa unta pitjea unta mbdrea 
evra tuéa eva pitjea era mbdrea 
ilina tirea thina pttjiréa tlina mbdriréa 
Dual .. mbala tirea mbala pitjiréa mbala mbdriréa 
eratara tivrea eratara pitjiréa eratara mbdriréa 
nuna tiriréa nuna pitjariréa nuna mbdrariréa 
Plur. .. vankava tiriréa raykara pitjariréa §raykara mbdrariréa 
etna tiriréa etna pttjariréa etna mbdrariréa 


* Whenever a verb in the present optative I mood is shouted out aloud, the 
termination is no longer -ea, but -eau. 

E.g., atua wara pitjarirea=let men only come. 

But if this sentence instead of being spoken is shouted to a distant camp of men, 
the verb is altered to “ pitjarireau ” and the -au is usually lengthened out considerably 
and stressed very vigorously. 

This occurs also whén other verbal forms are shouted out aloud; cf. kantala 
tumau, §23, above. 
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(4) Present. Optative IT. 


etna tiriritjindya 


aja tyéikana = jiya pitjigikana= — ata mbdreikdna= 
may I strike. may I come. may I do. 
aja tuéikana jiya pitjiéikana aja mbdreikdna 
Sing. unta tuéikana unta pttjicikana unta mbdreikdna 
era tuéikana eva pitjiéikana era mbdreikina 
ilina tireikdna ilina pitjivéikana tlina mbdriréikana 
. Dual mbala tireikdna mbala pitjiréikana mbala mbdriréikana 
erafara tiveikina evatara pitjiréikana eratara mbdriréikana 
nuna tiriréikana nuna pitjariréikana nuna mbérariréikana 
Plur. vaykava tiriréikana raykara pitjariréikana raykara mbdrariréikana 
etna tiériréikana etna pitjarivéikana etna _mbdrariréikana 
(5) Present. Final or Consecutive Mood. 
ata titjindya= pitjitjindya= ata mbédritjindya=— 
that I may strike. that I may come. that I may do. 
ata titjindya jiga pttjitjindya aja mbdritjindya 
Sing. unta titjindya unta pitjitjindya unta mbdritjindya 
era titjindya eva ptijitjindya era mbaritjindya 
ilina tiritjindya tlina ilina mbdrarttjindya 
Dual mbala tiritjindya mbala mbala mbdraritjindya 
jindya 
evatara tiritjindya —erafara eratara mbdraritjindya 
jindya 
nuna tiviritjindya  nuna pitjariritjindya nuna mbérariritjindya 
Plur. raykara tirirttjindya 


vankara pitjarivit- rankara mbdraririt- 
jindya jindya 
etna pitjarivitjindya etna mbdrariritjindya 
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(6) Present. Negative Final Mood I. 
(a) afa timitja = 
e lest I strike. lest I come. lest I do. 
ata biti jiga itja mara’, ica 
Sing. unta ti", unta pitji', —unta 
ilina tira, \ ita ilina pitjird”, ilina mbdrird” 
Dual mbala aia mbala pitjird”, mbala mbdrird’ 
evatara titra” eraftara pitjird’ eratara mbdrird’ 
nuna nuna pitjarird”, nuna mbdrarird’ 
Plur. raykara titrird vaykara pitjarird”, \. raykara mbirarivé’, 
ita itja 
etna tisrivd etna pitjarird”, etna mbdrarird’ Viva 
(7) Present. Conditional Mood A.I. 
aja timara= jiga pitjiméra= ata mbdéramdéra— 
I would strike. I would come. I would do. 
ata timara jiga pitjimdra ata mbdramdra 
Sing. unta timara unta pitjimdra unta mbdramdra 
era timara eva pitjimdra era mbdramdra 
ilina tirumdra tlina tlina mbériramdra 
Dual mbala tirumdra mbala pir". mbala mbdriramdra 
4 
eratara tirumdra erafara pir’. evatara mbdriramdra 
nuna tivirdmara nuna pitjarirdmara nuna mbdrarirdmara 
Plur. raynkara tivirdmara  vaykara pitjarirdmara raykara mbdrarirdmara 
etna tirirdmara etna pitjarirdmara etna mbdrarirdmara 
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(8) Present. Conditional Mood B.I. 
afabaka timaya= jiyabaka pitjimdya= ajabaka mbdramdya= 
if I strike. if I come. if I do. 
afabaka timaya* jinabaka pitjimdya  atabaka mbdramdya 
Sing. .. untabaka timaya untabaka pitjimdya untabaka mbéramdya 
evabaka timaya evabaka pitjimdya erabaka mbdramdya 
tlinabaka tirumdya  ilinabaka pi. ilinabaka mbdrirdmaya 
rdmaya 
Dual .. mbalabaka tirumdya mbalabaka mbalabaka mbdrird- 
rdmaya maya 
evatarabaka tirumdya eratarabaka eratavabaka mbdrird- 
rdmaya maya 
nunabaka tirirdmaya nunabaka pitjarird- nunabaka mbdrarird- 
maya maya 
Plur. .. vaykarabaka tirird- raykarabaka pitjarird- raykarabaka mbérarird- 
maya maya maya 
etnabaka tirirdmaya etnabaka pitjarird- etnabaka mbérarird- 
maya maya 


* Note the accentuation of the personal pronouns here and elsewhere when 


-haka is added to them, viz. 


djabéka or afdbaka 


Sing. { iintabéka or untd 


baka 


éra or erdbaka 


tlinabdka 
Dual mbdlabdka 
erdjarabdka 


Plur. rdykarabika 


étnabdka or etndbaka 


{ ntinabdka 


Cf. Aranda Phonetics, §138. 
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(9) Present. Conditional Mood B.II. 
atabaka timaldya= jiyabaka pitjimdlaya= afabaka mbdramd- 
laya= 
if I should strike. if I should come. if I should do. 
atabaka timaldya jigabaka pitjimalaya atabaka mbdramdlaya 
Sing. .. wuntabaka timaliya  untabaka pitjimdlaya untabaka mbéramdlaya 
erabaka timaldya erabaka pitjimdlaya  erabaka mbdéramdlaya 


ilinabaka tirumdlaya ilinabaka pitjird- ilinabaka mbdrird- 
maléya maliya 
Dual mbalabaka tirumdlaya mbalabaka pttjiré-  mbalabaka mbériré- 
maldya maldya 
eratarabaka tiru- evatarabaka pitjird- eratarabaka mbdrird- 
mialaya maldya maldya 


nunabaka tirird- nunabaka pitjarird- nunabaka mbdrarird- 

maliya maléiya maldya 

Plur. .. vaynkarabaka tirird- raykarabaka pitjarird- raykarabaka mbdrarird- 
maliya maldya maldya 
etnabaka tirird- etnabaka pitjarird-  etnabaka mbdrarird- 

maléya maliya maldya 


(10) Present. Imperative I. (Abrupt Command.) 
tydi, pitjai mbdrai ! = 
strike ! come ! do ! 
Sing. téiai! pitjat ! mbdrai ! 
Dual .. pitjarai ! mbdrarai ! 
Plur. .. tivarirdi ! pitjarirdi mbdrarirdi ! 


Note I.—A few of the “‘tuma” type verbs omit the -u-, -u- of the present 
imperative I. Of course, -y-, -u- can be omitted only if the verb in question has a 
stem which is not monosyllabic. The commonest of these verbs is ‘“ imbiima’”’ = 
“to leave,” “to leave alone”; its first present imperative is always “ imbat”’ 
(NEVER tmbuai’’). 


Note II.—The imperative I can reduce its final diphthong to -a. This is always 
done when a strengthening termination, such as -guna, -guia, is added to the 
imperative form. Thus we get pitjaguia, pttjagiina, from pitjai+-guia and -guna 
respectively. This imperative in -a is often used in conversation. 

When shouted to someone who is a great distance away, the final syllable may 
be changed to -au, as in “erina pitjitjika ilarirau!’’ (Here “ilarivau!” = 
“ilarira !”’; hence the sentence means “ Tell him to come ! ’’) 

Note III.—When ai bears an accent (as in ¢w4i, and in the plural forms of these 


verbs) the -a- is lengthened, and should be represented by an accented -a-. ££ 
Unfortunately, the symbol is not available. 
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(11) Present. Imperative II. (Strong Request.) 
do strike ! do come ! please do ! 
Sing. 
Dual tiilatdna ! pitjilaténa ! mbar” 
Plur. 


Note.—Instead of ths missing grammatical dual and plural forms of the above 
second imperative forms (viz. *turulafana (dual), *twriralajana (plur.) ; *pitjiralajana 
(dual), *Pitjariralajana (plur.); *mbarivalafana (dual), *mbarariralajana (plur.), 
we sometimes find the following forms used (really from tula nama, etc., see §106, 18, 
below ; tula nama, etc., however do not possess a singular form for the present 
imperative IT) : 

Dual .. tila ndratdna ! pitjila ndraténa ! mbdrala ndratana ! 

Plur. .. tila nédrirafdna ! pitjila ndvivajéna! mbérala nériraténa ! 


(12) Present. Imperative III. (Impatient Encouragement.) 


timaté |= ptijimatd 
come now, strike! hurry up and come ! come on, do it ! 
Sing. ..  timata! pitjimata mbdramaté ! 
Dual .. tiérumatd ! pitjirdmatd ! mbdrardmata ! 
Plur. tirirdmatd ! pitjarirdmata ! mbdrarirdmatd ! 


(13) Present. Participle. 


(while) striking. (while) coming. (while) doing. 
(Note.—Participles used as adjectives are declined, see above, §55.) 


Note I.—The above dual and plural forms are used only when the participles are 
used in their true significance ; if used as adjectives agreeing with nouns, the singular 
forms alone are used, and are declined like adjectives. 
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may be stated thus: 


The -/- forms are used when the participle is used as an adjective agreeing with 
a noun, and also sometimes when it is a participle agreeing with the subject of the 
E.g. rella pitjimala era=the coming (approaching) man. 


sentence. 


eva kyulja unbuma=hitting (it) he chases away the dog. 


But when the participle agrees with the object of a sentence whose governing .- 


verb is ‘‘ wuma,” “ arama,” or some other verb of seeing and perceiving, the -y- 


form alone may be used. 
E.g., aja atwa erina arama pitjimaya=I see the man coming. 


arama’ 


(14) Present. Infinitive. 


323 
Note II.—The difference between the -/- and the -y- forms of the present participle 


ata atua erina wuma ljelamaya=1 hear the man singing. 
In such sentences “‘ afa atua pitjimalana arama”’ or “‘ ata atua pitjimala erina 
would mean “I see the coming man”; and “‘ afa atua ljelamala erina 
wuma’’ would similarly mean “I hear the singing man.” 


titjika= pttjitjtka= mbdritjtka = 
to strike ; to come ; to do ; 
in order to strike. in order to come. in order to do. 
Sing. titjika pitjitjtha mbdritjtka 
Dual tiritjtka pir’. mbéraritjika 
Plur. tiiriritjika pitjarirttjika mbdrarirltjika 
(15) Future. Indicative. 
ata titjina= jina pitjitjina= aja mbdritjina= 
I shall strike. I shall come. I shall do. 
ata titjina pitjitjina ata mbdritjina 
Sing. unta titjina unta pitjitjina unta mbdritjina 
era titjina eva pitjitjina eva mbéritjina 
ilina tiritjtna ilina pir’. ilina mbdrirttjina 
Dual mbala téritjina mbala mbala mbériritjina 
eratara tiritjina eratara eratara mbdrirttjina 
nuna tirirttjina nuna pitjariritjina  nuna mbdrirarttjina 
Plur. raykara tirirttjina raykara pitjariritjina 


etna tiriritjina 


etna pitjarirttjina 


raykara mbdriraritjina 


etna mbdriraritjina 


Or, tumala 
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(16) Future. Negative Final Mood II. 


(a) afa timitjdya 


(6) aja tikitjdga— 79° pit’, ata 


lest I should strike. _lest I should come. 


lest I should do. 


Sing. 


ata bitin sina 


tlina titra” tlina \. 
itjdya 


mbala titru” mbala pie’. \. 


itjdya 


ata 
unta 


eva 


tlina mbdrird’ \. 
itjdya 
mbala mbdrird’ 
itjdya 


evafara titru’ \. evafara mbdrird’ 


itjdya 


nuna titrird” nuna pitjarird”, \. 
itjdya 


itjdya 


nuna mbdrarird’ \. 
itjdya 


raykara \. vaynkara pitjarird” \. vaynkara mbdrirard’ \ 


itjdya itjdya 
etna titrird” etna pitjarird’, 
itjdya 


itjdya 
etna mbbrarird”, 
itjdya 
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(17) Future. Conditional Mood B.III. 


atabaka jiyabaka 
tiitjindya= pitjitjindya= 
if I should strike; if I should come; 


when I shall strike. when I shall come. 


aftabaka 
mbdritjindya= 
if I should do; 
when I shall do. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


nunabaka tiririt- 


atabaka titjindya jiyabaka pitjitjindya 
untabaka titjindya untabaka pitjitjindya 
erabaka titjindya evabaka pitjitjindya 


ilinabaka tiritjindya ilinabaka pty. \. 
ritjindya 
mbalabaka tivitjindya mbalabaka \. 
ritjindya 
eratarabaka tirit- a 
eratarabaka 
ritjindya 


nunabaka pitjarirtt- 
jindya jindya 

raykavabaka tiririt- raykarabaka pitja- 
jindya rirttjindya 

etnabaka tirirtt- —_etnabaka pitjari- 
jindya ritjindya 


atabaka mbdritjindya 
untabaka mbdritjindya 
erabaka mbdritjindya 


tlinabaka mbér' \. 
_vitjindya 
mbalabaka mbar’ \. 
ritjindya 
eratarabaka mbar’ \. 
rttiindya 
nunabaka mbérirarit- 
jindya 
rankarabaka mbdrira- 
ritjindya 


etnabaka mbdrira- 
ritjindya 


Note.—On the accentuation of the pronoun, see note to present tense conditional 


mood B.I, above. 


(18) Future. Participle. 


mbdritjindla = 
about to do. 


Plur. 


titjindla= pitjitjindla= 
about to strike. about to come. 
titjindla pitjitjindla 
tiivitjindla 
tiruritjindla pitjarirttjindla 


mbdritjindla 


mbérarttjindla 


mbdrirarttjindla 
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(19) Preterite. Indicative I. 


ata tika= jiya pitjika= ata mbdraka= 
I struck. I came. I did. 
ata tika jiya pitjika ata mbdéraka 
Sing. unta tika unta pitjika unta mbdéraka 
era tika eva pitjitka eva mbdraka 
ilina tiruka ilina pt" ilina mbdrirdka 
Dual mbala tiruka mbala pir’. \ mbala mbdrirdka 
eratara tiruka eratara eratara mbdrirdka 
nuna tirirdka nuna pitjarirdka nuna mbdrarirdka 
Plur. vaynkara tirirdka raykara pitjarirdka raykara mbdrarirdka 
etna tirirdka etna pitjarirdka etna mbdrarirdka 
(20) Preterite. Indicative II. 
ata titjita= jina pitjitjita= aja mbéritjita— 
I struck ; I came ; I did ; 
I used to strike. I used to come. I used to do. 
ata tiltjita jina pitjitjtta ata mbdritjtta 
Sing. unta titjita unta pttyitjita unta mbdritjita 
eva titjita eva pitjitjtta era mbéritjita 
ilina tiritjtta ilina ilina mbdriritjita 
Dual mbala téritjtta mbala pir mbala mbdriritjita 
evatara tiritjita eratara pi eratara mbdriritjita 
nuna tiriritjita nuna pitjariritjita  nuna mbdrariritjita 
Plur. vaykara tiviritjita  raykara pitjariritjita raykara mbérarirttjita 
etna tiriritjita etna pitjarirttyita etna mbdrariritjita 
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(2x) Preterite. Adversative Subjunctive Mood. 


It can have also a present significance. 


ata (kana) tilaya= jiya (kana) pitjildya= aja (kana) mbdyaldya= 


while I struck ; 
whiie I strike. 


while I came; 
while I come. 


while I did; 
while I do. 


aja (kana) titlaya 


jiga (kana) pitjildya 


ata (kana) mbdraliya 


Sing. unta (kana) tilaya unta (kana) pitjildya (kana) mbdraldya 
era (kana) tilaya eva (kana) pitjildya era (kana) mbdraldya 
ilina (kana) tilaya ilina (kana) pitjilaya ilina (kana) mbdraldya 

Dual mbala (kana) tilaya mbala (kana) pitjildya mbala (kana) mbdralaya 
eratara (kana) tilaya erafara (kana) eratara (kana) 

pitjildya mbdraliya 
nuna (kana) tilaya nuna (kana) pitjildya nuna (kana) mbdraldya 

Plur. raynkara (kana) tilaya raykara (kana) raynkara (kana) 

pitjildya mbdraliya 
etna (kana) tilaya etna (kana) pitjildya etna (kana) mbdraldya 
(22) Preterite. Participle. 
(a) téimala, pitjimdla, mbdéramdla, 
(6) tikala= pitjikdla= mbdrakdla = 
having struck. having come. having done. 

Si timala pitjimdla mbéramdla 

tikala pitjikdla mbdrakdla 
a 

Dual tirumdla pit; ramala mbdrirdmala 
tiirukdla pi. rdkala mbérirdkala 

PI tirirdmala pitjarirdmala mbdrarirdmala 

tirirdkala pitjarirdkala mbdrarirdkala 
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(23) Perfect. Indicative Mood. 


ata (kalla) tikala= jiya (kalla) pitjikdla= ata (kalla) mbdérakdla= 
I have (already) I have (already) I have (already) 
struck ; come ; done ; 
I had struck. I had come. I had done. 
(halla) tikala —jiya (kalla) pttjikdla aja (kalla) mbdrakdla 
Sing. unta (kalla) tikala (kalla) pttjikdla unta (ka!la) mbdrakdla 
eva (kalla) tikala eva (kalla) pitjikdla era (kalla) mbdrakdla 
ilina (kalla) térukdla ‘lina (kala) ilina (halla) mbdrird- 
rdkala kala 
Dual mbala (kalla) tiirukdla mbala (alla) \. mbala (kalla) mbdrird- 
rékala kala 
eratara (kalla) erajara (kalla) pis’; \ erafara (kalla) 
tirukdla rékala mbérirdkala 
nuna (kalla) nuna (kalla) nuna (kalla) 
tirirdkala pttjarirdkala mbdrarirdkala 
Plur. vaykara (kalla) raykara (kalla) vaynkara (kalla) 
tirirdkala pitjarirdkala mbdrarirdkala 
etna (kalla) etna (kalla) etna (kalla) 
tirirdkala pitjarirdkala mbdrarirdkala 


Sing. 


Dual 


Plur 
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(24) Perfect. 


aja témaleikdna— 


I should have struck ; 
if only I had struck. 


Optative III. 


329 


jiga pitjimdleikdna= ata mbdramdletkdna= 


I should have come ; 
if only I had come. 


I should have done ; 
if only I had done. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


ata timaleikdna 
unta timaletkdna 
era timaleikdna 


tlina tirumdleikdna 
mbala tirumdleikdna 


eratara tirumd- 
leikdna 

nuna tirirdma- 
leikdéna 


raykara tivirama- 
leikdna 

etna tirirdma- 
leikdna 


jiga pitjimdletkina 
unta pitjimdletkdna 
eva pttjimdleikina 


ata mbdramdletkdna 
unta mbdramdleikdna 
era mbdramdleikina 


tlina pitjirdmaleikdna ilina mbdrirdmaletkdna 


mbala pitjirdma- 
letkdna 

evatara pitjirdma- 
leikdna 

nuna pttjarirdma- 
leikdna 


raykara pitjarirdma- 
leikdna 

etna pitjarirdma- 
letkdna 


mbala mbdrirdma- 
leikdna 
eratara mbdrirdma- 
leikdna 
nuna mbdrarirdma- 
leikdna 
raykara mbdrarirdma- 
leikdna 
etna mbdrarirdma- 


leikdna 


(25) Perfect. Conditional A.II. 
jina titjika ndkala= jina pitjitjika ndkala= jiya mbdritjika 
nikala= 
I would have done. 
jiya pitjitjtka ndkala jiya mbdritjika ndkala 
unta pitjitjtka ndkala unta mbdritjtka ndkala 
era pitjitjtka ndkala era mbdritjtka ndkala 


I would have struck. 
titjika ndkala 
Sing. .. unta titjika ndkala 
era titjika ndkala 


I would have come. 


ilina tiritjtka ilina pitjarttjika 
ndvakdla ndvakdla 

mbala tiritjtha mbala pitjarttjika 
névakdla ndvakéla 

evatara tiritjtka eratara pitjarttjika 
nérakdla 


tlina mbdraritjika 

mbala mbdraritjtka 
névakdla 

evatara mbdrarttjika 


nuna tiriritjtka 
narirdkala 
Plur. .. vaykara tiriritjika 
narirdkala 
etna tiriritjika 
narirdkala 


nuna pitjariritjika nuna mbdriraritjika 
ndrirdkala narirdkala 

raykara piijariritjika nuna mbérirartijika 
ndrirdkala ndrirdkala 

etna pitjarirttjika etna mbdrirarittjika 
ndrirdkala nérirdkala 


= 
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Conditional B.IV. 


afabaka tikaldya= jiyabaka pitjikaldya= ajabaka mbérakaléya= 


if I have struck ; 
if I had struck. 


if I have come ; 
if I had come. 


if I have done ; 
if I had done. 


Note.—On the accentuation of the personal pronouns, see §98, note to (8) above. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


atabaka tikaléya 
untabaka tikaléya 
erabaka tikaléya 


ilinabaka tirukaléya 


mbalabaka tirukalaya 


eratarabaka 
tirukalaya 


nunabaka tirird- 
kaldya 
raykarabaka 
tirirdkaldya 
etnabaka tirird- 
kaldya 


jiyabaka pitjikaldya 
untabaka pitjikaldya 
erabaka pitjikaléya 


ilinabaka \. 
rakalaya 

mbalabaka pir. 
rakaldya 


eratarabaka pir’. 
rakaléya 


nunabaka pitjarird- 
kaldya 
raynkarabaka 
pitjarirdékaléya 
etnabaka pitjarird- 
kaldya 


atabaka mbdrakaléya 
untabaka mbdrakaldya 
erabaka mbdrakaléya 


tlinabaka mbdrird- 
kaldya 


mbalabaka mbdrird- 
kaldya 


erajarababaka mbédrird- 
kaliya 


nunabaka mbdrarirda- 
kaldya 
raykarabaka 
mbdrarirdkaldya 
etnabaka mbdrarird- 
kaldya 
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99. Active Voice (Negative). 


(1) Present. Indicative Mood. 


aja timaginja, etc.= jiya pttjimaginja, afta mbdramaginja, 


etc.= etc. = 
‘i I do not hit. I am not coming. I do not do. 
ie Note I.—In the present indicative below the full set of persons in each of the three 
numbers has been written out in full for the last time, in order that it may serve as a 
a pattern for all other similarly complicated tenses in the negative active voice. 
Thereafter, only the verb-forms for the first person of each number have been set 
down, since the other two persons in each number have the verb in exactly the same 
form as the first person. 
Note II.—In the negative forms four distinct conjugations appear: these are 
marked I, II, III, IV. 
1a 
I ata timaginja jina pitjimaginja ata mbdramaginja 
unta timaginja unta pitjimaginja unta mbdramaginja 
eva timaginja eva pitjimaginja era mbdramaginja 
‘. or or or 
3 < or or or 
III afa tiitjala ndma jina pitjitjdla ata mbaritjdla ndma 
unta titjala nima unta pitjitjdla ndma unta mbdritjdla ndma 
era titjala nima era pitjitjdla ndma era mbdritjdla nima 
“ or or or 
IV titjikdnerdma jiya pitjitjikdnerdma jiya mbdritjikdnerdma 
unta titjtkdnerdma _—unta pitjitjikdnerdma unta mbaritjikdnerdma 
eva titjikdnerdma eva pitjitjikinerdma era mbdritjikdnerdma 
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ilina tirumaginja 
mbala tirumaginja 


evatara tirumaginja 


or 


tlina 
mbala 
eratara 


or 
tlina tiritjdla 
ndrama 
mbala tiritjdla 
ndrama 
eratara tiritjdla 
ndrama 


or 
ilina tiritjikdnerdma 


mbala tiritjikdne- 
rdma 
eratara tirit- 
jikdnerdma 


* All four forms are possible. 


ilina pti’. \. 
rdmagiinja 

mbala pi” 
rdmagiinja 

erafara \. 
rdmagiinja 


or 
ilina pitj’ \. ilina mbar’ ack 


na* 
mbala pitj’ \. mbala 
kdna hd 


tlina mbdrirdmaginja 


or or 

ndrama ndrama 

mbala pit;’ mbala mb’ 
ndrama ndrama 

ndrama ndrama 


or or 
ilina pitj’ \. ilina mbar’ \. 
ritjikdnerdma 
mbala mbar’ - 
ritjikd: 
evafara \. erafara \. 
ritjikdnerdma rtijikdnerdma 


ritjikinerdma 
mbala pitj’ 
ritjikdnerdma 


Plural. 


mbala mbdrirdmaginja 
erafara mbdrird- 
maginja 
4 
eratara pit; eratara mbar | 
kdna kdna 


ja 


ya 


Plural. 


II 


III 


IV 
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nuna tirirdmagiinja 
raykara tirird- 
maginja 
etna tirird- 
maginja 
or 


nuna 


raykara raykara raykara \. 


or 
nuna tirirttjala 
nérirdma 
raykara tirirttjala 
ndriréma 
etna turiritjala 
ndririma 
or 
nuna tiririt- 
jikdnerdma 
rankara tiririt- 
jikdnerdma 
etna tiririt- 
jikdnerdma 


nuna pttjarirdma- 


ginja 


raykara pitjarird- 


maginja 


etna pitjarird- 


magiinja 
or 


nuna \. 


kdna 


etna pitjarirty” \. 
kdna 
or 
nuna pitjariritjala 
ndrirdma 
raynkara pitjariritjala 
nirirdma 
etna pitjariritjala 
ndrirdma 
or 
nuna pttjaririt- 
jikdnerdma 
raykara pttjaririt- 
jikdnerdma 
etna pitjaririt- 
jikinerama 


nuna mbdrarirdma- 
giinja 
raykara mbdrarira- 
maginja 
etna mbdrarird- 
maginja 
or 
nuna mbdrarirttj \. 


kana 
etna 
kdna 


or 
nuna mbdriraritjala 
ndvirdma 
raynkara mbdriraritjala 
nérirdma 
etna mbdriraritjala 
narirdma 
or 
nuna mbérirarit- 
jikdnerdma 
raykara mbdrirarit- 
jikdnerdma 
etna mbdrirarit- 
jikdnerdma 
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(2) Present. Jussive Subjunctive. 
(Top forms in each section are those in common use.) 
aja titjala jiya pitjitidla aja mbdritjdla 
nitjika= nitjika= nitjika= 
I am not to strike. I am not to come. I am not to do. 
Sing. III  afa titjala pttyitjdla ata mbdritjdla 
nitjika nitiika nitjtka 
IV < titjikdnerit- < jiya pitjit- jiga mbdrit- 
L jika jikdneritjika jikdnerttjtka 
Dual III | ilina téritjdla ilina ilina mbdrirttjala 
néritjtka néritjtka néritj tka 
IV} ilina tirit- ilina ilina mbdririt- 
q jikdneritjtka ritjikdnerttjika jikdnerttjtka 
Plur. Ill nuna tarirttjala nuna pitjariritjala muna mbdrirvarttjala 
nariritjika narivitjika nariritjtka 
IV nuna tiririt- nuna pitjaririt- nuna mbdrirarit- 
1 jikdneritjika jikdneritjika 1 jikdneritjtka 
(3) Present. Optative I. 
(On -eau forms see §98, note to (3).) 
(Top forms in each section are those in common use.) 
ata titjala nia= ~—jina pitjitjdla néa= ata mbdritjdla néa= 
do not let me strike. donot let mecome. do not let me do. 
Sing. Ill (afa titjala néa jina néa mbéritjdla néa 
IV jina titji- jiga mbdritji- 
kdneréa kdneréa kdneréa 
. 
Dual ilina téritjdla ilina ilina mbdriritjala 
ndrea ndrea ndrea 
IV ilina tiritji- itina pitj’ ilina mbdriritj- 
q kdneréa | ritjikdneréa | kdneréa 
Plur. Ill nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjariritjala ( nuna mbédriraritjala 
narivéa ndvivéa 
IV nuna tiririt;i- nuna pitjarirttji- nuna mbdrivartt)i- 
kdneréa kdneréa 1 kdneréa 
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(4) Present. Optative II. 


ata titjala jina pitjitjdla aja mbdritjdla 
néikana= ntikana= néikana = 
may I not strike. may I not come. may I not do. 
"Sing. Ill (afa titjala jina pitjitjdla ata mbdritjdla 
néitkana néikana nétkana 
IV < jina titji- jina pitjityi- jiga 
kdneréikana kdneréikana kdneréikana 
. 
Dual III tlina tiritjdla ilina ilina mbdriritjala 
ndretkdna ndreikdna ndretkdna 
IV} ilina téritji- pitj* >- mbdyirttji- 
kdneréikana ritjikdneréikana | kdneréikana 
Plur. III nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjariritjala ( nuna mbdriraritjala 
ndriréikana ndrirétkana nariréikana 
IV nuna tirirttyi- nuna pitjariritji- nuna mbdrirarityi- 
kdnerétkana 1 kdneréikana 1 hkdneréikana 
(5) Present. Final or Consecutive Mood. 
(Top forms in each section are those in common use.) 
afa titjala jina pitjitjdla ata mbdritjdla 
nitjindya= nitjindya= nitjindya= 
that I may not strike. that I may not come. that I may not do. 
Sing. III ata titjala jina ptijitjdla aja mbdritjdla 
nitjindya nitjindya nitjindya 
IV < jina titji- jina pitzityi- jiga mbéritji- 
kdnerttjindya kdneritjindya hdneritjindya 
cr r 
Dual ‘ilina tiritjdla ilina ilina mbdriritjala 
naritjindya | ritjala ndritjindya ndritjindya 
IV} ilina tina pit;* ilina mbdrirttyi- 
Rdneritjindya ritjikdperitjindya | kdnerttjindya 
Plur. III nuna tirirttjala nuna pitjariritjala nuna mbdriraritjala 
ndriritjindya ndriritjindya ndrirtijindya 
IV nuna tirirityi- nuna pltjaririty- nuna mbdrirarityi- 
kdnerttjindya 1 kdnerttjindya kdneritjindya 
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(6) Present. Negative Final Mood I. 


\ (It is doubtful whether this mood is used in the case of the type-verbs.) 


lest I do not strike. 


aja titjala jiya pitjitjdla aja mbéritjdla 
nakitja= nakitja= nikitja= 


lest I do not come. 


lest I do not do. 


4 Sing. 

IV 
Dual 
IV 
Plur. 
IV 


ata titjala 


na 
titji- 


ilina tiritjéla 
\ 
ilina tiritji- 
hdnerd”, 


nuna tiriritjala 
ndrird’ 


< nuna tiririt;i- 


hdnerd’ 


( jiya pitjitjdla ata mbéritjdla 
nd” pitja nd 
2 jina 2 mbéritji- 
kdnerd” 
k 
ilina \ ilina mbéririttjala 
ilina ritji- >) ilina mbdrirttji- 
m\.,. m\.,. 
nuna pitjariritjala ( nuna mbédriraritjala 
biti nérird biti 
< nuna pitjarivitji- nuna mbdriraritji- 


Sing. 


Plu 
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(7) Present. Conditional A.I. 
(Very uncommon. It is doubtful whether the forms given here are used 
in the case of the type-verbs.) 
*aja vitjala *jina pitjitjdla tata mbdritjdla 
ndmara = nadmara= nimara= 
I would not strike, I would not come. I would not do. 
Sing. Ill (*afa tatjala pitjitidla *ata mbdritjdla 
ndmara ndmara namara 
IV 2 *jina titji- *jina pitjitji- *jiga mbdritji- 
kdnerdmara 1 kdnerdmara | kdnerdmara 
. r 
Dual | *ilina téritjdla *ilina pit. *ilina mbdrirttjala 
ritjala néramdra ndramdra 
IV} *ilina tivitji- *ilina *ilina mbarirtyji- 
kdnerdmara ritjikdnerdmara kdnerdmara 
Plur. III *nuna tiriritjala *nuna pitjaririt- *nuna mbdrirarit- 
nérivdmara jala ndévirdmara jala névivdmara 
IV *nuna tiriritji- *nuna pitjariritji- *nuna mbdriraritji- 
kdnerdmara kdnerdmara kdnerdmara 
(8) Present. Conditional B.I. 
(Top forms in each section are more common than the lower forms.) 
atabaka jiyabaka atabaka 
titjikdnaya= pitjitjikdnaya= mbdritjikdnaya = 
if I do not strike. if I do not come. if I do not do. 
Sing. II afabaka titji- jiyabaka pitjitji- afabaka mbérit;i- 
kdnaya kdnaya kdnaya 
IV jinabaka titji- jinabaka jinabaka mbdritji- 
kdnerdmaya kdnerdmaya kdnerdmaya 
4 
Dual Il | ilinabaka tiritji- ilinabaka \. ilinabaka mbdrirtt- 
kdnaya ritjtkinaya jikdmaya 
IV} idinabaka ilinabaka - tlinabaka mbdririt- 
a kdnerdmaya ritjikdnerdmaya | jikinerdmaya 
Plur. II nunabaka nunabaka nunabaka 
tiriritjikdnaya pttjariritjikinaya mbdrivarttjikdnaya 
IV nunabaka tiririt- nunabaka pitja- nunabaka mbdrira- 
jikdnerdmaya rirttjikdnerdmaya ritjtkdnerdmaya 
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“ (9) Present. Conditional B.II. 
jiyabaka titji- jigabaka pitji- jinabaka mbdritji- 
kdnerémalaya= tikdnerimaléya= kdnerdmaldya= 
if I should not strike. if I should not come. if I should not do. 
Sing. IV jiyabaka titji- jiyabaka pitjitji- _jiyabaka mbdritji- 
kdnerimaliya kdnerdmaliya kdnerdmalaya 
Dual ilinabaka tiritji- _—ilinabaka pi’ _ilinabaka mbdrirttji- 
kdnerdmaldya ritjtkdnerdmaldya kdnerdmaldya 
Plur. IV nunabaka tiriritji- nunabaka pttjariritji- nunabaka mbdriraritji- 
kdnerdmaldya kdnerdmaliya kdnerdmalaya 
(10) Present. Imperative. 
titjala nai != pitjitjdla nai !— mbdritjdla nai 
do not strike ! do not come ! do not do ! 
Sing. III taitjala nai pitjitjdla nai ! mbéritjdla nai ! 
Dual ndrai ndrai! mbdriritjala ndrai ! 
Plur. ndérirai! pitjarirttjala ndérirai ! mbdrirarttjala nérirvai ! 


Note I.—On -a and -au forms see §98 (10), note IT. 


Note II.—a in nai and naritai has the secondary word stress, and is long. In 
all imperatives—unless the penult is accented, a final -a¢ is always accented, and 
this -at is long. 


Plur. 


Sing 


Plu 
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(13) Present. Participle. 
(On difference between -/- and -y- forms, see above §98, note II to (13).) 
(a) timalaginja pttjimdlaginja mbdramdlaginja 
(b) témayaginja pitjimdyaginja= mbdramdyaginja= 
without striking. not coming. without doing. 
Note.—This participle is not used as an adjective. 
r 
IV < titji- < pitjitji- j mbdritji- 
Dual I pty. \. mbdrirdma, \- 
agiinja agiinja 
IV 9 tiritj- mbdpirit;i- 
kdnerdma a kdnerdma kdnerdma 
Plur. I tiirirama pitjarivdma mbdraririma, 
aginja aginja aginja 
IV < tariritji- < pitjariritji- mbériraritji- 
kdnerdma kdnerdma kdnerdma 
(14) Present. Infinitive. 
titjala nitjika, pitjitjdla nitjika, mbdritjdla nitjika, 
etc.= etc.= etc. = 
not to strike ; not to come; not to.do; 
in order not to strike. in order not to come. in order not to do. 
Sing. ttjala nttjika pitjitidla nitjika mbdritjdla nitjika 
IV titjitkdnerttjika 
kdnerttjika kdnerttjika 
cr 
Dual III | tiritjdla ndritjtka pitj’ mbdriritjala 
kdneritjtka Rdneritjika kdneritjika 
Plur. III tirirtijala pitjarirttjala mbdrirvaritjala 
ndrirttjika ndriritjika ndrirttjika 
IV tirirtt)i- pttjarirtty- mbdriraritji- 
hdnerttjika kdnerttjika kdnerttjtka 


: 
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(15) Future. Indicative. 
aa titjinaginja, jiya pitjitjinaginja, afta mbdritjinaginja, 
etc.= etc.= etc.= 
I shall not strike. I shall not come. I shall not do. 
Sing. afa titjinaginja pitjitjt- ata mbéritjt- 
nja nagiinja 
Ill afa titjala 4 jina pitjitjdla mbdritjdla 
nitjina nitjina nitjina 
IV | jina titpi- jiga pitjit;i- jiga mbdritji- 
q kdneritjina | kdneritjina | kdnertijina 
Dual 1 | ilina tiritjt- ilina pitj’ \. ilina mbdrirttji- 
naginja ritjinaginja naginja 
III tlina tiritjdla tlina - tlina mbdrirttjala 
naritjina ritjala néritjtna ndritjina 
IV | ilina tivitji- ilina pit’ >- ilina mbérirttji- 
Rdneritjina ritjikdneritjina | kdneritjina 
Plur. I nuna tiriritji-  nuna pitjariritji- nuna mbdriraritji- 
naginja naginja naginja 
III nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjarirttjala < nuna mbdriraritjala 
nérivitjina nériritjina nérirvitjina 
IV nuna tiriritzi- nuna pitjarirttji- nuna mbdriraritji- 
q kdneritjina | kdneritjina kdnerttjina 
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(16) Future. Negative Final Mood II. 
(It is doubtful if this mood is used in the case of the type-verbs.) 
ata titjala jina pitjitjdla ata mbdritjdla 
nakitjdya, etc.= nékitjdya, etc.= nakitjdya, etc.= 
lest I should not lest I should not lest I should not 
strike. come. do. 
Sing. III ( afa titjala jina pitjitjdla ata mbdritjdla 
nd nd itjdya nd 
IV < jiya titji- < jina pitzitji- < jiya 
Dual Ill | tiritjdla ilina pity ritjala | ilina mbériritjala 
IV 4 dina sritji- itina pit;’ britji- ilina mbdrirttji- 
hdmerd’ hdnerd” itjdya 
. 
Plur III nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjariritjala nuna mbdrivaritjala 
nérird nérird ndrird’ 
IV < nuna tiriritji- < nuna pitjariritji- nuna mbdriraritji- 
hdnerd’ \ iti hdmerd’ 
. 
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(17) Future. Conditional Mood B.III. 
atabaka titjala jiyabaka pttjitjdla atabaka mbdritjdla 
nitjinaya, etc.= nitjindya, etc.= nitjindya, etc.= 
if I should not strike. if I should not come. if I should not do. 
Sing. Ill  afabaka titjala jiyabaka pitjitjdla afabaka mbdritjdla 
nitjindya nitjindya nitzindya 
IV jinabaka titji- jiyabaka pitzitji- jiyabaka mbdritji- ( 
hdneritjindna kdnerttjindya kdneritjindya 
ilinabaka tiritjdla .. a er 
Dual Ill ilinabaka pity - | tlinabaka mbdririt- 
ritjala ndritjindya jala ndritjindya 
IV} ilinabaka tivitji- ilinabaka >- ilinabaka mbériritji- 
dneritjindya |_ ritjikdmerttjindya kdneritjindya 
Plur. III nunabaka tiririt- nunabaka pitjarir- ( nunabaka mbdrirar- 
jala nariritjindya ttjala ndriritjindya tijala ndrivitjindya 
IV nunabaka tiririt- nunabaka pitjarir- nunabaka mbdrirar- 
jikdneritjindya itjikdneritjindya itjikdneritjindya Dua 
(18) Future. Participle. 
titjindlaginja, pitjitjindlaginja, mbdritjindlaginja, 
etc. = etc. = etc. = 
not about to strike. not about to come. not about to do. Plu 
Sing. I titjindlaginja mbdritjindlaginja 
IV titjikdnerttjindla 2 pitjitjikdnerttjindla mbdritji- 
kdneritjindla 
. 
Dual I tiritjindlaginja x mbdriritjindlaginja 
ndlagiinja 
kdnerittjindla 
q kdmeritjindla 
Plur. tiriritjindlaginja pltjarirttjind- mbdrirarttjind- 
lagiinja lagiinja 
IV tirirttji- pitjarirttji- mbdrirarttji- 
1 kdnerttjindla kdnerttjindla kdneritjindla 


| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

ES 

= 


(19) Preterite. 
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(The top forms in each section are more common th 


Indicative I. 


an the lower forms.) 


aja titjikdna, jiya aja mbdritjikdna, 
etc. = etc.= etc.= 
I did not strike. I did not come. I did not do. 
Sing. II ata titjikina jina pitjitjikdna aja mbdritjikdna 
IV Jina jiga pttyitz- jiga mbdritj1- 
kéinerdka kiineraka kdnerdka 
Dual II tlina tiritjikdna ilina pit; tlina mbdriritjikdna 
ritjikdna 
IV} ilina tiritji- ilina ilina mbdriritji- 
kdnerdka kdnerdka kdnerdka 
Plur. Il nuna taririt;i-  nuna pitjariritji- nuna mbédriraritji- 
kdna kdna kdna 
IV nuna tirirttji- nuna pitjarirttji- nuna mbdrirarit)i- 
kdnerdka 1 kdnerdka 


| 
d 
; 
tid 
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(20) Preterite. Indicative II. 
(Rarely used.) 
aja titjala nitjita, jiya pitjitjald nitjita, aja mbdritjdla nitjita, 
etc. = etc. = etc.= 
I did not strike ; I did not come ; I did not do ; 
it was not my wont it was not my wont it was not my wont 
to strike. to come. to do. 
Sing. lla (afa tiitjala nitjita jiya pitjitjdla ‘ata mbdritjdla 
nitjita nitjita 
Illb | afa titjala ndka jina pitjitjdla ata mbdritjdla ndka 
< 
IV | jina tatji- jina pitzitji- jina mbdritji- 
Rdmerttjita | kdneritjita | kdnerttjita 
4 
Dual IIla tlina tiéritjdla tlina - tlina mbdrirvitjala 
naritjita ritjala nédritjita naritjtta 
IIIb ilina tiritjdla ilina ilina mbérirttjala 
ndvaka ritjala ndraka ndvaka 
IV | ilina tiritji- ilina ilina mbériritji- 
q Rdneritjita ritjtkdneritjita | kdneritjita 
Plur. IIIa ( nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjariritjala ( nuna mbdriraritjala 
nariritjita nariritjita narirttjita 
IIIb nuna tiriritjala nuna pitjarirttjala nuna mbdrirarttjala 
narirdka narirdka narirdka 
IV nuna tiriritji- nuna pitiarirtt)i- nuna mbdrirartt)i- 
Rdneritjita kineritjita | kdneritjita 


Sing 


Plu 
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(22) Preterite. Participle. 
titjikdnala, pitjitjikdnala, mbdritjikdnala, 
etc.= etc.= etc.= 
not having struck. not having come. not having done. 
Sing. II if titjikdnala J pitjitjtkdnala mbdritjikdnala 
IV pitjitjihdnerd’ \. mbdritjikdnerd”, \. 
Dual Il | téritjikdnala pitj’ pritjikdnala | mbdriritjikdnala 
IV pity’ britji- mbériritt;i- 
ala hderd’ hdmerd”, 
Plur. Il tériritjikdnala pitjariritjikdnala mbdriraritjikdnala 
IV tiririt)i- pitjaririt;i- mbdériraritji- 
(23) Perfect. Indicative Mood. 
ata tikalaginja, jiga pitjikdlaginja, ata mbdrakdlaginja, 
etc.= etc.= etc. = 
I have not struck ; I have not come ; I have not done ; 
I had not struck. I had not come. I had not done. 
Sing. I afa tikalaginja ( jiya pitjikdlaginja ata mbdrakdlaginja 
II ata titjimakina jina pitjitjimakdna | ata mbdritjimakdna 
IV 2 jina titji- fina pitjitji- mbéritji- 
kdnerdkala 1 kdnerdkala 1 kdnerdkala 
g F g 
Dual I ilina tirukd- ilina ilina mbdrirdka- 
lagiinja rékalaginja laginja 
ilina ilina pity. J itina mbdrirityi- a 
makdna ritjimakdna makdna 
IV | ilina ilina pitj* ilina mbérirtt;i- 
hdnerdkala ritjikdnerdkala | kdnerdkala 
Plur. I nuna tirirdka- nuna pitjarirdka- nuna mbdrarirdka- 
lagiinja laginja laginja 
II nuna tiririti- nuna pttjarirttji- nuna mbidrirartt)i- 
makdna makdna makdna 
IV nuna tiriritji- nuna pitjariritji- nuna mbdrirarttj1- 
kdnerdkala kdnerdkala kdnerdkala 
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(25) Perfect. Conditional A.II. 


ata jrya afta 
timalamikina = pitjimdlamikéna= 
I would not have I would not have I would not have 
struck. come. done. 
Sing. Il afa timalimikdna jina pitjimdlamikina afta mbdéramdlamikdna 
(or témalamtkana) (or pitjimdlamtkana) (or mbdramdlamikana) 
Dual II tlina alina 
tirumdlamikdéna pitjiramdlamikdna mbérirdmalamikdna 
(or (or (or 
tirumdlamikana)  pitjiramdlamtkana) mbdrirdmalamtkana) 
Plur. II nuna nuna nuna 
tiviramdlamikdna mbérarirdmaldmikdna 
(or tirira- (or pitjarird- (or mbdrarird- 
milamtkana) malamtkana) malamtkana) 
(26) Perfect. Conditional B.IV. 
atabaka jinabaka afabaka 
titjikinaya, etc. pitjitjikdnaya, mbédritjikdnaya, etc.= 
if I have not struck; if I have not come; if I have not done; 
if I had not struck. if I had not come. if I had not done. 
Sing. II atabaka jinabaka atabaka 
titjtkdnaya pitjitjtkdnaya mbdritjikdnaya 
IV jtyabaka titji- qiyabaka mbdritji- 
kdnerdkaldya kdnerdkaldya kdnerdkaléya 
Dual II tlinabaka ilinabaka ( ilinabaka 
IV | ilinabaka tiritji- ilinabaka - | ilinabaka mbdrirttji- 
kdmerdkaldya |\_ ritjikdnerdkaldya | hdnerdkaldya 
Plur. II nunabaka nunabaka nunabaka 
tiriritjikdnaya pitjariritjikdnaya mbdriraritjikinaya 
IV nunabaka tirirtt- nunabaka pitjarir- | nunabaka mbdrir- 
| jikdimerdkaldya ttyjikdnerdkaldya aritjikdnerdkaldya 


Note.—Compare this with present conditional B.I of the negative active voice 


above. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
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100. Reflexive Voice (Positive). 


For obvious reasons there is no reflexive voice of “ pitjima.” 


All verbs, whether their root stems terminate in -a, -u or -7, follow the same 
pattern of inflexion for both reflexive voices, since the reflexive voices themselves 
are formed by inserting the same syllable (-Ja-) between the stem of each verb and 
its active voice inflexional terminations. 


I have kept both “ tulama’”’ and ‘“‘ mbaralama,”’ however, since the first is a 
verb of three syllables, and the latter a verb of four syllables ; this causes a certain 
variety of accentuation in the respective inflexional forms. 


(1) Present. Indicative Mood. 


jiya tilama= jiga mbéralima= 
I strike myself. I stroke myself. 
jina tilama mbdraléma 
Sing. .. unta tilama unta mbdraléma 
era tilama era mbdralima 
ilina tilardéma tlina mbéraldrama 
Dual .. mbala tilardma mbala mbdraldrama 
evatara tilardma eratara mbdraldrama 
nuna tilarirdma nuna mbdralérirdma 
Plur. .. vankara tilarirdma rankara mbdralarirdma 
etna tilarirdma etna mbdraldrirdma 


(2) Present. Jussive Subjunctive. 


Note.—From here on, as before in the negative active voice, only the first person 
forms in each number will be shown in the scheme, as the other two person forms 
in each number and tense always have the verb in the same form as the first person. 


jina tilitjtkha= jina mbdralitjika= 
I am to strike myself. I am to stroke myself. 
Sing. .. jina tilitjtka jina mbdralitjika 
Dual .. tilarttjika ilina mbdraldritjtka 


Plur. .. nuna tilarirtijika nuna mbdraldriritjika 
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(3) Present. Optative I. 
(On -eau forms, see §98, note to (3).) 
jina tilea= mbdraléa = 
let me strike myself. let me stroke myself. 
Sing. jiya tilea jiya mbéraléa 
Dual tlina tilaréa tlina mbdraldérea 
Plur nuna tilariréa nuna mbdraldriréa 
(4) Present. Optative II. 
jina tileikina= mbdraléikana= 
may I strike myself. may I stroke myself. 
Sing. jina tileikina mbdraléikana 
Dual ilina tilaréikana ilina mbdralaréikana 
Plur. nuna tilariréikana nuna mbdraldériréikana 
(5) Present. Final or Consecutive Mood. 
jiya tilitjindya= mbéralitjindya= 
that I may strike myself. that I may stroke myself. 
Sing. jina tilitjindya jina mbdralitjindya 
Dual tlina tilaritjindya ilina mbdralaritjindya 
Plur. nuna tilarirtijindya nuna mbdraldrirttjindya 
(6) Present. Negative Final Mood I. 
jina tila’ jina mbdrald” 
lest I strike myself. lest I stroke myself. 
Sing. jina tila”, jina mbdrald”, 
Dual ilina titlard”, biti ilina mbiraldra’, 
Plur. nuna titlarird” nuna mbdralérird’ 
(7) Present. Conditional Mood A.I. 
tilamdéra= jiga mbdraldmara= 
I would strike myself. I would stroke myself. 
Sing. tilamdra jina mbéralémara 
Dual tlina tilardmara tlina mbdraldramdra 
Plur. nuna tilarirdmara 


nuna mbdraldrirdmara 
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(8) Present. Conditional Mood B.I. 


jinabaka tilamiya= jiyabaka mbéralimaya= 
if I strike myself. if I stroke myself. 
Sing. .. jinabaka tilaméya jigabaka mbéralaémaya 
Dual .. tlinabaka tilardémaya tlinabaka mbdéraldvamdya 
Plur. .. munabaka tilarirdmaya ——nunabaka mbdraldrirdmaya 


(9) Present. Conditional Mood B.II. 


jiyabaka tilamaléya= jinabaka mbéralimaléya— 
if I should strike myself. if I should stroke myself. 
Sing. .. jinabaka tilamaliya jiyabaka mbdéraldmalaya 
Dual .. tinabaka tilardmalaya ilinabaka mbdéraléramaléya 
Plur. .. nunabaka tilarirdmaléya nunabaka mbdraldrirdmalaya 


(x0) Present. Imperative I. (Abrupt Command.) 


tilat mbdralai ! = 
strike yourself! stroke yourself ! 
Sing. .. tila! mbdralai ! 
Dual .. tilarai! mbdralarai ! 
Plur. .. tularirai ! mbéraldrirat ! 
Note I.—In all these forms except ¢u/ai and mbaralarai the a is accented and 
long. 
Note II.—On -a and -au forms see §98 (10), note IT. 
(11) Present. Imperative II. (Strong Request.) 
tilalaféna |= mbdraldlaténa 
do strike yourself ! = do stroke yourself ! 
Sing. .. tilalajdna ! mbdraldlajdna ! 
Dual .. tila néralaféina ! mbdrala néralaténa ! 
Plur. .. tila nérirdlaféina ! mbarala nérirdlatina ! 
(12) Present. Imperative III. (Impatient Encouragement.) 
tilamatd !— mbdraldmata ! — 
come now, strike yourself ! come on, stroke yourself ! 
Sing. .. tilamaté ! mbdraldmatd ! 
Dual .. tilarémajé ! mbéraldramata ! 


Plur. .. tilarirdmatd ! mbdraldrirdmata ! 


he 
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(13) Present. Participle. 
(On difference between -l- and -y- forms, see above, §98 note II to (r3).) 


striking oneself. stroking oneself. 
Sing tilamd mbdraléma, 
Dual tilardima he mbdraléramd 
(14) Present. Infinitive. 
télitjtka= mbdralitjika= 
to strike oneself ; to stroke oneself ; 
in order to strike oneself. in order to stroke oneself. 
Sing. tilitjika mbdralitjika 
Dual tilarttjika mbdralaritjtka 
Plur. tilariritjika mbdralarirtijika 
(15) Future. Indicative. 
jina télitjina= mbédralitjina= 
I shall strike myself. I shall stroke myself. 
Sing. jiya tilitjina jiyga mbdralitjina 
Dual ilina tilaritjina ilina mbdraléritjina 
Plur. . nuna tilariritjina nuna mbdraldriritjina 
(16) Future. Negative Final Mood II. 
jiya tila”, jina mbdrald” 
lest I should strike myself. lest I should stroke myself. 
Sing. jiga tila” jiya mbdrald”, 
Dual ilina tillard ilina mbdraldra” 
Plur 


nuna tillarird” 


nuna 
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(r7) Future. Conditional Mood B.III. 


jigabaka tilitjindya= 
if I should strike myself ; 
when I shall strike myself. 


jiyabaka mbdralttjindya= 
if I should stroke myself ; 
when I shall stroke myself. 


Sing. jiyabaka tilitjindya jigabaka mbdralitjindya 
Dual tlinabaka tilaritjindya tlinabaka mbdraldritjindya 
Plur. nunabaka tilarirttjindya nunabaka mbdraldrirtijindya 
(x8) Future. Participle. 
tilitjindla= mbdralitjindla= 
about to strike oneself. about to stroke oneself. 
Sing. tilitjindla mbdralttjindla 
Dual titlaritjindla mbdraldritjindla 
Plur. tilariritjindla mbdralariritjindla 
(19) Preterite. Indicative I. 
jiya tilaka= jiya mbéraldka= 
I struck myself. I stroked myself. 
Sing. jiya tilaka jiga mbéraldka 
Dual tlina tilardka tlina mbéraldraka 
Plur. nuna tilarirdka nuna mbdraldrirdka 
(20) Preterite. Indicative II. 
jina tilitjtta= jiga mbéralitjita= 
I struck myself ; I stroked myself ; 
I used to strike myself. I used to stroke myself. 
Sing. jina tilitjtta jina mbdralitjita 
Dual tlina tilaritjita tlina mbdraldritjtta 
Plur. nuna tilariritjita nuna mbdraldrirvitjita 
(22) Preterite. Participle. 
tila”, mrad’, \ala— 
having struck myself. having stroked myself. 
Plur. tilarird "pala mbdraldrird pala 
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(23) Perfect. Indicative. 
jina tilakdla=. jiya mbéraldkala= 
I have struck myself ; I have stroked myself ; 
I had struck myself. I had stroked myself. 
Sing. jiga tilakdla jiya mbdraldkala 
Dual tlina tilardkala tlina mbéraldrakdla 
Plur. nuna tilarirdkala nuna mbdraldrirdkala 
(24) Perfect. Optative III. 
jiga tilamdleikina= jiga mbdralémaleikéna= 
I should have struck myself ; I should have stroked myself ; 
if only I had struck myself. if only I had stroked myself. 
Sing. jiga tilamdleikéna jiyga mbdraldmaleikdna 
Dual thina tilardmaleikdna slina 
Plur. nuna tilarirdmaleikina nuna 
(25) Perfect. Conditional A.II. 
jina tilitjtka nékala= jiyga mbiralitjika nékala= 
I would have struck myself. I would have stroked myself. 
Sing. jina tilitjtka ndkala jiga mbéralitjika ndkala 
Dual tlina tilaritjika ndrakdla tlina mbdralaritjtka ndrakdla 
Plur. nuna tilariritjika ndrirdkala nuna mbdraliriritjika ndrirdkala 
(26) Perfect. Conditional B.IV. 
jiyabaka tilakaldya= jiyabaka mbdralékaldya= 
if I have struck myself ; if I have stroked myself ; 
if I had struck myself. if I had stroked myself. 
Sing. jiyabaka tilakaliya jiyabaka mbdraldkaléya 
Dual slinabaka tilardkaldya slinabaka mbdraldvakaldya 
Plur. nunabaka tilarirdkaldya nunabaka mbdraldrirdkaldya 
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tor. Reflexive Voice (Negative) 


It is found 


mainly in the legends and in certain traditional formule. 


(1) Present. 


jina tilamaginja, etc.= 
I do not strike myself. 


Indicative Mood. 


jiga mbdraldmagiinja, etc.= 
I do not stroke myself. 


Sing. I 


Plur. I 


jiga tilamaginja 
jiga tihitjtkdna 
tilitjdla ndma 
jina tilitjikdnerdma 


ilina tilardmaginja 
ilina tilaritjikdna 

ilina tilarttjala ndrama 
ilina tilaritjikdnerdma 


nuna tilarirdmaginja 
nuna tilarirtijikdna 

nuna tilariritjala ndrirdma 
nuna tilariritjikdnerdma 


mbdralémaginja 
jiya mbdralitjikdna 

mbdralitjala ndma 
jiga mbdralitjikdnerdma 


ilina mbdéraldramaginja 
ilina mbdraldritjikdna 

ilina mbdraléritjdla ndrama 
ilina mbéraldritjikdnerdma 


nuna mbdralérirdmaginja 
nuna mbdraldrirttjikdna 

nuna mbdraldrirttjala ndrirdma 
nuna mbdraldrirttjikdnerdma 


(2) Present. 


Jussive Subjunctive. 


(First forms in each number are in more common use than second forms.) 


jina tilitjdla nitjika, etc.= 
I am not to strike myself. 


jiya mbdralitjala nitjika, etc.= 
I am not to stroke myself. 


Sing. Ill 
IV 
Dual III 
IV 
Plur. III 


IV 


jina tilitjdla nitjika 
jina tilitjikdnerttjika 
ilina tilarttjala ndritjika 
ilina tilaritjikdneritjika 


nuna tilarirtijala ndriritjika 
nuna tilarirttjikdneritjika 


jiga mbéralitjala nitjika 

jina mbdralttiikdnerttjika 

ilina mbdraldritjdla ndritjtka 
ilina 
nuna mbdraldriritjala ndrivitjika 
nuna mbdraldriritjikdnerttjika 
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(3) Present. Optative I. 
(On -eau forms see above, §98, note to (3).) 
(First forms in each number have preference.) 
jiya tilitjdla néa, etc.= jiyga mbéralitjala néa, etc.= 
do not let me strike myself. do not let me stroke myself. 
Sing. Ill jina tilitjdla néa mbdralitjala néa 
IV jiya tilitjikdneréa jiga mbdralitjikineréa 
Dual III tina tilaritjala ndrea tlina mbdraldritjdla nérea 
IV _ ilina tilaritjikdneréa tlina mbdraldritjikdneréa 
Plur. III muna tilariritjala ndrivéa nuna mbdraldriritjala ndriréa 
IV tilariritjikdneréa nuna mbdraldriritjikdneréa 
(4) Present. Optative II. 
(First forms in each number have preference.) 
jina tilitjdla néikana, etc.—  jiya mbéralttjala néikana, etc.= 
may I not strike myself. may I not stroke myself. 
Sing. Ill jiya tiéhitjdla néikana mbdralitjala néikana 
IV jiya jiga mbdralitjikdneréikana 
Dual Ill ilina tilarittjala ndreikéna tlina mbdraldritjdla ndreikina 
IV tilarttjikdneréikana tlina mbdraldritjikdneréikana 
Plur. III tilariritjala ndrivéikana nuna mbdralériritjala ndrivéikana 
nuna tilariritjikdnerétkana nuna mbdraldriritjikdneréikana 
(5) Present. Final or Consecutive Mood. 
(First forms in each number have preference.) 
jiya tilitjdla nitjindya, etc.= jiga mbdralitjala nitjindya, etc.= 
that I may not strike myself. that I may not stroke myself. 
Sing. III tilitjdla nitjindya jiya mbdralitjala nittjindya 
IV jina tilitjikdneritjindya mbéralitjtkdneritjindya 
Dual télarttjala ndritjindya ilina mbéraldritjdla ndritjindya 
IV ilina tilaritjikdneritjindya slina mbdralaritjikdnerttjindya 
Plur. III nuna tilariritjala ndvirttjindya nuna mbdralériritjala nériritjindya 
IV 


nuna tilariritjikdneritjindya nuna mbdralérirttjikdneritjindya 
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(6) Present. Negative Final Mood I. 
jiya tilitjdla nd etc.= jiya mbdralitjala nd etc= 


lest I do not strike myself. lest I do not stroke myself. 
Sing. III télitjdla nd biti jina mbéralitjala nd” 
IV tillitjikdnerd’ jiya mbdralttjikdnerd’ 
Dual ilina tillaritjala ilina mbdyaldritjdla 
Plur. III tilariritjala nuna mbdraldriritjala ndrird’ \. 
ttja 
(7) Present. Conditional Mood A.i. 
(Rarely used.) 
jina tilitjéla némara,  jiya mbdralttjala ndmara, etc.= 
I would not strike myself. I would not stroke myself. 
Sing. Ill siya tilitjdla ndmara mbdralitjala némara 
IV jina tilitjikdnerimara jiga mbdralitjtkdnerdmara 
Dual Ill ilina tilaritjala néramdra tlina mbdraldritjdla ndramdra 
IV _ ilina tilaritjikiénerdmara ilina mbdraldritjikinerdmara 
Plur. III nuna tilariritjala ndrirdmara nuna mbdraldriritjala ndrirdmara 
IV nuna tilarivitjikdnerdmara nuna mbdralarirttjikdnerdmara 
(8) Present. Conditional Mood B.I. 
(First forms in each number have preference.) 
jinabaka tilitjikdnaya, etc.=  jiyabaka mbdralttjikdnaya, etc.= 
if I do not strike myself. If I do not stroke myself. 
Sing. Il siyabaka tilitjikinaya jiyabaka mbdraltijikdnaya 
IV jinabaka tilitjikinerdmaya jigabaka mbdralitjikdnerdmaya 
Dual II ilinabaka tilaritjikdnaya tlinabaka mbdralaritjikdnaya 
IV ilinabaka tilaritjikinerdmaya  ilinabaka mbdraldritjikdnerdmaya 
Plur. II nunabaka tilariritjikdnaya nunabaka mbdraldriritjtkdnaya 
IV nunabaka tilarivitjikinerdmaya nunabaka mbdraldrirttjikdnerd- 
maya 


| 
ay 
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(9) Present. Conditional Mood B.II. 


jiyabaka tilitjikdnerdmaldya= jiyabaka mbdralitjikdnerdmaldya 
if I should not strike myself. if I should not stroke myself. 


Sing. IV jiyabaka tilitjtkdnerdmaldya jiyabaka mbédralitjikdnerdmaldya 
Dual IV _ ilinabaka tilarittjikdnerdmaldya  ilinabaka mbdraldritjikdnerdma- 
léya 

Plur. IV nunabaka tilariritjikdnerdmaldya nunabaka mbdraldriritjikdnerd- 

maléya 
(x0) Present. Imperative. 
tilitjdla nai != mbdralitjala nai != 
do not strike yourself ! do not stroke yourself ! 

Sing. tiilitjdla nai! mbéralitjala nai ! 

Dual Ill éélarttjala nérai ! mbdraldritjdla ndrai ! 

Plur. Ill tilarivitjala ndrirai ! mbdralérirttjala nérirai ! 


Note.—On -a and -au forms see §98 (10), note II. Also refer to §99 (10), note II, 
for rule on accentuation. 


(13) Present. Participle. 


(On difference between -/- and -y- forms, see above §98, note II to (13).) 


Sing. 


Plur. 


IV 


tilamd etc.= mbdraldma etc.= 

not striking oneself. not stroking oneself. 
tdlamd mbdraléma 
tilardma mbdraléramd 
tilarirdma mbdralérirdma 


Si 
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(14) Present. 


tilitjdla nitjika, etc.= 
not to strike oneself ; 
in order not to to strike oneself. 


357 


Infinitive. 


mbdraliijala nitjika, etc.= 
not to stroke oneself ; 
in order not to stroke oneself. 


Sing. Ill tilitjdla nitjika mbdralitjala nitjika 
IV mbdralitjikdnerttjika 
Dual Ill tilarttjala ndritjika mbdraléritjdla ndritjtka 
IV tilarttjikdneritjika mbdraldritjikdnertijtka 
Plur. III ndrivitjika mbdraldrirttijala ndriritjika 
IV 
(15) Future. Indicative Mood. 
jina tilitjinaginja, etc.= jiga mbdralttjinaginja, etc.= 
I shall not strike myself. I shall not stroke myself. 
Sing. jiya tilitjinaginja jina mbdralttjinaginja 
Ill jina tilitjdla nittjina jiga mbéralttjala nitjina 
IV jina tilitjikdnerttjina mbdralitjikdneritjina 
Dual I ilina tilarttjinaginja ilina mbdraldritjinaginja 
Ill ilina tilaritjala néritjina tlina mbdraldritjdla ndritjina 
IV ilina tilaritjikdnerttjina tlina mbdraldritjikdneritjina 
Plur. nuna tilarirttjinaginja nuna mbdraldriritjinaginja 
Ill tilariritjala ndriritjina nuna mbdraldriritjala ndriritjina 
IV nuna tilarirttjikdnerttjina nuna mbdraldrirttjtkdneritjina 


if 
. 
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(16) Future. Negative Final Mood II. 
(Rarely used.) 


jina tilitjdla nd etc.= _jiya mbdralitjala nd 


lest I should not strike myself. 


etc.= 
lest I should not stroke myself. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Ill jiya tilitjdla nd 


IV tillitjikdnerd’ 


Ill ilina tilarttjala itjdya 


IV_ ilina itjdya 


III tilariritjala néirird’ \. 


atjdya 
IV nuna tillariritjikdnerd’ 


jiya mbdralttjala nd 


jina 


ilina mbdraldritjdla itjdya 


ilina mbdraldritjikdnerd”, itjdya 


nuna mbdraldriritjala nérird’ 
itjdya 

nuna 
itjdya 


(17) Future. Conditional Mood. B.III. 


jiyabaka tilitjdla 
nitjindya, etc.= 
if I should not strike myself. 


jiyabaka mbéralitjala 
nitjindya, etc.= 
if I should not stroke myself. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Ill jiyabaka tilitjdla nitjindya 
IV jiyabaka tilitjikdnerttjindya 


Ill ilinabaka tilaritjala ndvitjindya 


IV _ ilinabaka tilaritjikdneritjindya 


III nunabaka tilariritjala ndririt- 


jindya 


IV nunabaka tilarirtijikdnertt- 


jindya 


jiyabaka mbdralttjala nttjindya 
jigabaka mbdralitjikdneritjindya 
ilinabaka mbdraldritjdla ndrit- 
jindya 
ilinabaka mbdraldritjikdnerit- 
jindya 
nunabaka mbdraldriritjala ndririt- 
jindya 
nunabaka mbdraldriritjikdnerit- 
jindya 
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(x8) Future. Participle. 


(Rarely, if ever used, though grammatically feasible.) 


*tilitjindlaginja, etc.= 


not about to strike oneself. 


*mbdralitjindlaginja, etc.= 
not about to stroke oneself. 


Sing. *tilitjindlaginja *mbdralttjindlaginja 

IV *tilitjikdnerttjindla 
Dual I *tilaritjindlaginja 

IV *tilaritjikdneritjindla *mbdralaritjikdnerttjindla 
Plur. *tiélariritjindlaginja *mbaralariritjindlagiinja 

IV *tilarirttjikdnerttjindla *mbdralariritjtkdneritjindla 


(19) Preterite. Indicative I. 
(The top forms in each number are those in common use ; the second forms 
are much rarer.) 


jina tilitjikdéna, etc.= 
I did not strike myself. 


jina mbéralitjikana, etc.= 
I did not stroke myself. 


Sing. Il jiya tilitjikdna jiya mbdralitjikina 
IV jina tilitjikdnerdka jiga mbdralitjikdnerdka 
Dual Il ilina tilaritjikdna tlina mbdraldritjikina 
IV _ ilina tilaritjtkiénerdka ilina mbdraldritjikdnerdka 
Plur Il nuna tilariritjikéna nuna mbéraldriritjikdna 
IV nuna tilariritjikdnerdka nuna mbdraldriritjikinerdka 
(20) Preterite. Indicative II. 
jiga tilitjdla jiga mbdralitjala 
nitjita, etc.= nitjita, etc.= 
I did not strike myself ; I did not stroke myself ; . 
it was not my wont to strike it was not my wont to stroke 
myself. myself. 
Sing. Illa jiya tiilitjdla nitjita jiya mbdzalitjala nitjita 
Illb jiya tilitjdla ndka jiya mbdyalttjala ndka 
IV jina tiélitjikdneritjita jiga mbdralitjikdneritjita 
Dual Ila ilina tilaritjala nédritjita ilina mbéraldritjdla nédritjita 
IIIb ilina tilarttjala ndévaka ilina mbdraléritjdla ndraka 
IV ilina tilaritjikdneritjita ilina mbéralaritjikdnerttjita 
Plur Illa nuna tilarirttjala nériritjita nuna mbdralérivitjala ndriritjita 
IIIb una tilariritjala ndrirdka nuna mbéraldrirttjala ndrirdka 
IV nuna 


nuna mbdralariritjikdneritjita y 
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(22) Preterite. Participle. 


tilitjikdnala, etc.= 
not having struck cneself. 


mbdralitjikénala, etc.= 
not having stroked oneself. 


Sing. Il  télitjikdnala mbdralitjikdnala 
IVa ttlitjikdnerdmala mbdralitjikdnerdmala 
IVb tilitjikdmerdkala mbdralitjikdnerékala 
Dual 1 tdlaritjikdnala mbdraléritjikdnala 
IVa _ tilaritjikénerdmala mbdraldritjikdnerdmala 
IVb tilaritjikinerdkala mbdraldritjikdnerdkala 
Plur. Il_ tularirttjikdnala 
IVa _tilariritjikinerémala 
IVb tilariritjikinerdkala mbéraldriritjikinerdkala 
(23) Perfect. Indicative Mood. 
jina tilakilaginja, etc.= mbdraldkalaginja, etc.= 
I have not struck myself ; I have not stroked myself ; 
I had not struck myself. I had not stroked myself. 
Sing. jiya tilakdlaginja jiya mbdraldkalaginja 
Il jina tilitjtmakina jiga mbaralitjimakina 
IV jiya tilitjikdnerdkala mbdralitjikinerdkala 
Dual I ilina tilardkalaginja tlina mbéralirakdlaginja 
Il «lina tilaritjimakdna ilina mbéraléritjimakéna 
ilina tilarttjikdnerdkala ilina mbdraldritjikdnerdkala 
Plur. I nuna tilarirdkalaginja nuna mbdraldérirdkalaginja 
Il nuna tilariritjimakina nuna mbéraldriritjimakdna 
IV nuna tilariritjikinerdkala nuna 
(25) Perfect. Conditional A.II. 
jiya tilamdlamikéna= 
I would not have struck myself. I would not have stroked myself. 
Sing. Il jiya tilamdlamikdna jiga mbéraldmaldmikdna 
(or tiéilamdlamikana) (or mbdralémalamtkana) 
Dual Il ilina tilaramdlamikéna tlina mbéraléramdlamikdna 
(or tilaramdlamikana) (or mbdéralévamdlamikana) 
Plur. Il nuna 


(or téilarirdmalamikana) 


nuna 
(or mbdralérirdmalamtkana) 


Sing. 


Plur. 
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(26) Perfect. Conditional B.IV.* 


jinabaka tilitjikdnaya, etc.= 


if I have not struck myself ; 
if I had not struck myself. 


jiyabaka mbéralitjikdnaya, etc.= 
if I have not stroked myself ; 
if I had not stroked myself. 


Sing. II 
IV 


Dual II 
IV 


jiyabaka tihtjikdnaya 
jiyabaka tilitjikdnerdkaldya 
tlinabaka tilarttjtkinaya 
ilinabaka tilarttjikdnerdkaldya 


jinabaka mbdralitjikdnaya 
jinabaka mbdralitjikdnerdkaldya 


ilinabaka mbdraldritjikdnaya 
ilinabaka mbdraldritjikdnerdkaldya 


Plur. Il nunabaka tilarirttjikdnaya nunabaka mbdraldriritjikinaya 
IV nunabaka tilariritjikdnerd- nunabaka 
kaléya kaldya 


* Compare this mood with present conditional B.I of the negative reflexive 
voice above, §ror (8). 


(To be continued) 
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A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK IN THE OOLDEA 
REGION, WESTERN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By RONALD AND CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 3) 


The Marriage Rite [‘djuyalin]. Infant betrothal is not associated with any 
ceremony. Negotiations are entered into by the parents of the children concerned. 
When the child is sent to her betrothed husband’s camp so that the latter may “ rear ” 
her, the only formality is the handing of food to the parents-in-law through the 
medium of their daughter. This seems to be the usual practice in the Desert region. 

However, consummation of the betrothal—which is tantamount to marriage— 
is accompanied by some ceremony which is certainly not inconspicuous. The 
object of marriage is to legalize a union, to distinguish it from a casual liaison, and 
to acknowledge the couple’s right to the benefits that will arise from such a state. 
To obtain legality it must be sanctioned by public opinion. The natives at Ooldea 
use the term ‘djuyalin to refer to the state of two people living together, according to 
parental affirmation, in marriage. It is true that infant betrothal, being based on 
the consent of the parents who arranged the union, and involving the “‘ growing up ” 
of the girl by her fiancé, is mainly an affair between two families. But when the 
girl, on reaching puberty, goes to her betrothed, their new state requires public 
recognition. 

In a recent paper Mr. Mountford and Miss Harvey generalized by stating that 
“the ritual (of marriage) in itself is inconspicuous and of no special importance to 
an aboriginal society, since one and all reach this state in the normal course of life.’’1¢ 
Do not all members of a community reach the stages in the cycle of life in a normal 
way ; and since they do, are those stages of no special importance because they are 
reached normally? Or again, is only abnormality important? Marriage is an 
important crisis in the life of an individual, as the changes are both physiological?®? 
and psychological. It does not concern the pair solely, but has implications extending 
from the two families concerned to the community at large. To say that such a 
stage has “no special importance ”’ is to underestimate the situation. 

The ceremonies of marriage throughout Australia vary in the extent to which 
they are conspicuous, so that any one generalization is untrue. Among the Kimberley 
natives, Dr. Kaberry notes that the presentation of gifts at marriage is performed 
with a characteristic lack of effusiveness.* But the importance of such a ceremony, 


106 C. P. Mountford and A. Harvey, op. cit., p. 162. 


107 We refer to the regulation of sexual intercourse within the marriage bond, and in the case 
of a woman, to childbirth. 


106 P. Kaberry, op. cit., p. 131. 
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however inconspicuous, is not underestimated. Among the Dieri (Andrew Dibana, 
informant), marriage is a social event that could hardly be mistaken by any 
investigator. In common with the custom of the Lakes people, upon completion of 
a girl’s puberty rituals she is told to go to her husband’s camp. At each side of the 
main camp two men—the man’s uncle and the woman’s uncle—stand and beat 
two firesticks together. The coming together of the two firesticks and the fall of 
sparks symbolizes the coming together of the couple. Much discussion, excitement 
and shouting takes place. Among the Adnjamatana, according to Mr. Mountford 
and Miss Harvey, the girl is led to her husband’s camp and two firesticks placed 
beside the betrothed man who awaits her. In the presence of the members of the 
group a fire is kindled, at which they make camp. In our opinion this is a definite 
ceremony which is by no means inconspicuous nor lacking in importance. Among 
the Jaralde and the tribes which inhabited the lower River Murray, socially prescribed 
acts arising from the marriage ceremony were observed for some days afterwards 
(informants, Albert Karloan and Mark Wilson). Among the Ngadjuri, too, marriage 
was regarded as a social event (Barney Waria, informant). 


At puberty or some little time afterwards an Ooldea girl is initiated. The 
sequence of events takes place in the following manner. The girl has been “ reared ” 
by her betrothed husband, who, upon the former reaching maturity, one day seizes 
her and hands her over to a group of men. A man is then chosen to take her into 
the bush with a group of women, to be “cut.” The rite is performed, and upon the 
next day when the bleeding has stopped, the same party returns and prepares her in 
a certain manner. There is also wailing in the main camp by her close relatives. 
That day she returns and is socially recognized as a woman. As she is betrothed 
her parents hand her over to the husband, and she sits down beside him. Relatives 
and camp-fellows discuss the situation, acknowledging their state of marriage. 
Eligible women who could have been betrothed to the newly-made husband and old 
women harangue the pair. They quarrel and develop arguments that may lead to 
blows. The couple do not have coitus till the girl’s vagina is healed from the cutting, 
but to-day, as it is often broken by her ‘njt:dara, intercourse can take place 
immediately. Such a sequence of events is hardly inconspicuous. However, in 
the case of infant betrothal, the marriage is the accepted thing and does not cause 
any great disturbance. But in a marriage when betrothal has not taken place, and 
the arrangements are recent, such disturbances extend from the actual marriage 
night to the next. We were fortunate in witnessing two such cases, one of which 
is set out below. On the first night Muji, a widow, went publicly to the camp of 
her lover Marabidi, proclaiming that they had decided, with the affirmation of their 
parents, to live permanently together in a married state.* Muji was older than 
Marabidi, who was liked by many eligible women. Upon Mujt’s proclamation 
the camp was in an uproar ; women were armed with wana, and men with spears 


109 In some cases the man goes from camp to camp proclaiming his intention of marrying a 
certain woman. (C.H.B.) i 
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and shields. Women who were jealous of Muji opposed her and her people ; the 
men entered the mélée endeavouring to stop the quarrelling, but with little effect. 
Fairly late that night it died down. Marabidi and Muji did not sleep together that 
night. This aggression between the eligible women and the bride and her people 
is a ritual one, and according to informants usually happened at a marriage. 


On the second night the quarrelling was continued between the women, other 
women taking sides. On the slope of a large sandridge the scene took place ; while 
men, painted and fully armed, were trying to stop the noise. Some started beating 
their wives and making them return to their own huts. Old women chanted inces- 
santly from a safe distance, urging on those they favoured. About the middle of 
the evening the quarrelling subsided, and Marabidi went out of the main camp by 
himself for about an hour, while Muji remained in his hut. Then Marabidi returned 
and was permitted to sleep with his wife. 


The above is the usual procedure of public recognition of a marriage, but often 
the maradjt (brother-in-law) who hands over his sister in marriage to her mji:dara 
or betrothed, ritually spears the latter in the thigh. Much shouting or a ‘“‘ woman’s 
fight ’’ may result from such an action. One case was witnessed, and many references 
appear in native texts collected. Closely connected with the above, and, if we are 
to judge from the many statements from young men regarding frequent occurrences, 
is the form of marriage preceded by “capture.” The woman concerned may be 
unmarried, married or betrothed. The man follows her into the bush or when she is 
out food-collecting, and seduces her. They return publicly to his camp. The 
woman’s maradji spears the seductor in the thigh, and then gives his sister to him 
to wife. The spearing in the thigh is accompanied by much shouting, and other 
methods of emotional outlet. In many texts the phrase occurs, ‘maradju ‘wogara 
‘malba 'juyani ‘balaru (brother-in-law //spear him/wife/give/to him). This interesting 
feature will be dealt with in detail in later papers. 

According to ‘Antiyari informants, a marriage may be proclaimed by widows 
and women who had been left by their husbands. Thus, a woman gives food and 
drinks of tea to her sweetheart, and in addition charms or “ loads ” him so that he 
will want her as a wife. Later she comes to his camp and sleeps with him. If, 
after two months, they wish to continue their union, the woman proclaims their 


intention. Public recognition would be shown by shouting and discussions between 
the parents of the couple concerned. 


In pre-European times the husband would take his wife back to his horde 
country—because of patrilocal marriage. But to-day they may stay in the Ooldea 
main camp or go to another along the Line. One couple went alone to the Ooldea 
Siding, about four miles from the main camp, for several days honeymooning. 


The remarriage of widows and widowers as demonstrated above arouses the 
same amount of interest and excitement as with those marrying for the first time. 
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ADULTHOOD. 


Interests. Although legally a novice becomes a man on the conclusion of the 
initiation rites, it is not till he is married that he is recognized fully as an adult by the 
rest of the community. Marriage gives stability to both the man and the woman, 
develops the prestige of the individual, sets out a co-ordination of purpose, and 
psychologically matures both husband and wife. Both have definite spheres of 
activity to follow, although some duties may be shared. Parenthood is expected 
and follows naturally with no special ceremony to mark the birth. But if such is 
the case, it is not to say that such a happening is viewed apathetically by the parents, 
or for that matter by the community on the whole. The expectant father is anxious 
and undergoes a very rea! mental strain ; it is a crisis in his life as in that of his wife. 
He does not attend his wife at such a time ; instead he may go on a hunting trip to 
a waterhole near by so that by being physically occupied he may not dwell too much 
upon the event. He is usually equally pleased if the child is a boy or girl ; although 
the desirability of the birth of a boy is enhanced by the fact that if born in his father’s 
“country” or near his ga:bt he would become a member of his father’s totemic 
cult-society. 

The period of abstinence from sexual relations with his wife till the child can 
crawl and walk a little frequently leads the husband into extra-marital affairs, but 
if he has a deep respect for his wife it will not mar their future. Unfortunately, 
infidelities occur often, in the case of both the husband and wife. But they are not 
viewed as unforgivable mistakes and even after an elopement a wife will be welcomed 
back by the husband. The personal opinion of most Ooldea men is that their wives 
are naturally polygamous, and given an opportunity for extra-marital adventure 
will not hesitate to take it. 


Men are more ready to condemn the actions of their women-folk than vice versa. 
But the reason for this is the institution of polygamy, when a man can give his sexual 
favours more freely than can a woman. But even with these traditionally dictated 
views, a woman is an individualist at heart. She may grant favours at her own will, 
and in most secular matters she will control her husband’s opinions. In all matters 
of a non-religious interest she is treated as an equal by her menfolk. 


The economic activities and interests of adults have already been described, 
and in a later section of this report the religious life and magical interests will be 
discussed. It is sufficient to state here that as a youth passes through the stages of 
initiation, the secret religious life of the men is gradually revealed to him. These 
revelations do not cease at cicatrization, but continue throughout his lifetime. 
Through the years leading from initiation to tribal eldership, he gradually becomes 
imbued with the totemic religious conceptions, and becomes a repository of tribal 
law and tradition. Women play only a minor part in the men’s religious life, being 
shut off from the greater portion. This tends to throw the men more together, so 
that they prefer to discuss matters and spend the day in the company of their own 
sex in preference to women. 
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Apart from their economic, sexual, and religious interests, adult men have many 
magical rituals. There are, for example, the large ‘Keniga (native cat) and ‘Waiuda 
(opossum) magical ceremonies initiating postulants into ‘twlu and ‘madaki sorcery. 
These are tabu to women, as are the forms of death boning and causing death to 
victims in a similar manner to the New Guinea vada. The elaborate ‘wa:nmala 
revenge expeditions and the ceremonies and songs associated with them are essentially 
magical in intent. 

Love magic is practised by both sexes and is an integral part of the normal 
sex-life of the adult. Several forms of love magic ritual are elaborate and possess 
many interesting incantations. From our previous discussions it may be seen that 
sex is an important factor in Ooldea society. It occupies much of the time of both 
men and women. Such interest is at its highest during the ages of about eighteen 
to twenty-five years, but does not diminish to any extent till thirty-five; while 
men past the age of seventy years are still sexually active. 


The Passing from Youth into Old Age. After marriage the man becomes a 
bunds or wadi (a man) and is recognized as having an opinion of hisown. On reaching 
middle-age he is termed a bundiji:na (a man/big). The mysteries of his cult totemic 
lodge have been mostly revealed unto him, and if he be a full totemic member, having 
been born in the region of his father’s ga:bi, he may assume the position of totemic 
director. Only by reason of his possessing the same totem as his father, of having 
acquired great knowledge of totemic and ¢jukubi lore and procedure, of showing 
respect towards the elders and their tradition, and ability in interpreting ritual 
attitudes and ¢juku songs, could he aspire to receive the appellation of “‘ boss” or 
headman of his totemic lodge. 

Upon reaching middle-age he may also, by his outstanding personality, become 
a camp “boss” or headman. This aspect has been discussed previously. It is 
during this phase of life that he may become a kinkin or native doctor with access to 
certain forms of sorcery as well as being able to practice white magic. In the latter 
case he may cure people of various ills by massage and the use of the maban shell ; 
he may also make rain. To become a “ doctor ”’ requires a special form of initiation 
and certain spiritual traits. There are comparatively few such men in the Ooldea 
community, while during ceremonial time there were only about six among the five 
hundred. 

Later, at about the age of fifty-five to sixty years he becomes an elder, ‘bunditjilbi 
(or d3ilbt) man/old, or bund3zaibei. He enters into discussions of camp affairs, led 
by the headman whom he and his fellow elders have chosen. He is respected by all, 
and, being an old man, has great influence over all younger people. As his hunting 
and food-collecting ability has diminished with old age he comes to rely more on that 
supplied by his sons-in-law. These gifts of food are usually supplemented by gifts 
from his own sons. He is reaping the advantage of having children in the course 
of his marriage ; otherwise he would have had no one to depend upon for sustenance. 
If he has practised polygamy and has a young wife, he has an energetic domestic help 
and one to attend to his comforts. In the religious sphere, he is consulted concerning 
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traditional ways and mythological interpretation. His interest in the ceremonial 
life is great, since he wishes to hand on to worthy recipients as much of the old way 
as he has knowledge of. 


Old men and women are never forgotten in a Desert community. They are 
provided with adequate food by reason of kinship obligations arising from initiation 
and marriage. They are respected, and never lack a companion. The tabus of 
avoidance are lifted for the old, and they are ready to meet death without any dis- 
illusionment in or discontent with the present. Perhaps it should be stated that the 
above is the rule, as exceptions do occur. These exceptions arise from the impact of 
our white culture on that of the Aborigines. Up to the present the effects of this 
have not been fully felt, as Ooldea society on the whole has not greatly altered since 
pre-European times. But if present conditions continue, the old as well as the young 
will have only disillusionment in the present and no hope for the future. Only if the 
majority of the members of the aboriginal community are content in and-satisfied 
with the present can they have a faith in the future. 


DEATH 


Because representatives of several tribes are present in the Ooldea main camp, 
the mourning and burial rites vary to some extent. The customs pertaining to 
death and the reactions in the community have been described” and the following 
account briefly summarizes the norm. At death the deceased’s hair is cut, and 
he is doubled up and tied into a flexed posture. If he is a man, his spear arm is 


- tied to the side. The burial party then carries the corpse to a chosen site and 


places it in a shallow grave lined with a bed of leaves. The head is to the east. In 
many cases, the Missionary takes the corpse in a horse-drawn cart and attends the 
ceremony ; but he does not perform the Christian rites. The shape of the grave 
varies. Usually the procedure in making the grave is to scoop out a cavity round the 
bottom of the grave in which the corpse is placed. The grave is not filled in but is 
covered instead with leaves and boughs, logs being placed horizontally over the top. 
A conical mound is built to one end of the grave, with a spear or digging stick in the 
apex according to the deceased’s sex. The mound is associated mythologically with 
Bi:ra (or Bera) the Moon Man who was killed by the Wadi Gudjara. The burial 
party returns to the main camp. Wailing has continued from the time of the death 
till the return of the party. The camp is now moved. 


After some time (three months to two years) the same group returns to the 
burial site. On the way the kinkin catches the spirit (gordi) of the deceased. At the 
grave, the logs are removed and either the deceased’s bones removed or the decom- 
posing body uncovered. In the first case the bones are viewed for divination purposes 
to find the murderer and initiate a revenge expedition ; while in the latter the juices 


110 R. M. Berndt and T. Harvey Johnston, ‘“‘ Death, Burial and Associated Ritual at Ooldea, 
South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. ya) pp. 189-208. The 1941 expedition confirmed and 
added to this description. Texts and drawings were also obtained. 
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of the putrefying matter are rubbed over their bodies, or, if only bones are left, sand 
that has come in contact with the dead person is rubbed into the legs of some present. 
The custom of rubbing the juices has now fallen into disuse. This is performed as 
an act of veneration towards the deceased, and to obtain goodness from his spirit. 
The grave is then filled with sand and re-covered with the logs, and the party returns. 
Those who have buried the deceased expect in turn to be buried by those who have 
remained at the main camp. Further, a man is buried by those of his own, grand- 
sons’ and grandparents’ generation level, with the exception of close relatives. 


After the mourning ring, ‘njunjunba,™! has been made by a tribal sister, it is 
handed at the conclusion of the second rite to the widow or widower with an exchange 
of presents. The economic aspect in burial ritual is also apparent upon the termina- 
tion of both the first and second burjal rites. Those who buried the deceased are 
paid for services rendered by the lattgr’s blood relatives. At this time an inma is 
held. The widow or widower accompanies the corpse to its grave, wailing bitterly, 
and attends to the comfort of the deceased. She returns and sleeps in the widows’ 
or unmarried women’s camp, although she may not remarry for about two years. 
During that period she takes advantage of the woy7, but is careful not to have a full- 
blood child (several widows at the Ooldea camp possessed half-caste children born 
some little time after the death of their husbands). The widower sleeps in the 
unmarried men’s camp and usually marries within the following year. 


The Deceased’s Spirit [’gordi], At death the ‘julan'gordi, which had first entered 
the substance in the uterus of the mother some time before actual birth, escapes ; 
although it is said a portion of the gordi remains in the mourning ring made from the 
deceased’s hair. From the time of death till interment, the spirit wanders round the 
outside of the camp, but when the corpse is put in the grave it remains near by. The 
burial party drives the spirit into the grave, and immediately afterwards it is spoken 
to by the widow. It is then covered up with leaves, as is the corpse. During the 
period from the first burial till the second visit by the burial party, the spirit may go 
at will to and from the grave. It wanders around in the bushes sometimes frightening 
people and may travel long distances to ga:bi which are sometimes associated with 
Wonambi, the monstrous water-snake. In that period also, it may visit ma:mu places 
and engage in nocturnal exploits with the latter. It is interesting to note that in 
dreams the ma:mu and gordi are definitely opposed, while after death they are on 
friendly terms; indeed, they may live together. Apart from indulging in fearful 
experience the gordi may visit its old haunts and appear in the dreams of immediate 
blood relatives. 

On the return of the burial party, accompanied by the widow, the latter calls 
out, “ meran!”’ This is to summon the spirit, who comes half way to meet them. 
It had previously been summoned to the grave from the bush by a smoking fire. 
A kinkin goes before the procession and looks for it. He finds it and puts it inside 


111 A specimen obtained during the recent expedition is now in the collection of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 
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his stomach. The gordi later acts as a spiritual informant to the kinkin in matters 
of foretelling events and divination. 

Some time afterwards, when it is released from the kinkin either voluntarily 
or by the latter’s death, it wends its way back to its spirit centre at a ga:bi. But 
whether it is reborn in some woman, no informant knew. 

When the mourning ring has served its purpose, it is thrown into a waterhole 
or place associated with ‘Wonambi, who swallows it. 

Thus the Ooldea native completes his cycle of life; the material elements 
disappear at death, while the essential elements are retained in the spiritual. As 
the tjukubt ancestral beings have gained immortality, he too has now assumed 
immortality, for the gordi does not die. 


THE REticious LIFE 


The religion of the natives of Ooldea, and for that matter of the Great Victoria 
Desert, permeates every aspect of their social life, and is by no means the property 
of men alone. Women participate, but in a less ostentatious way and to a minor 
degree. Religion to these people may be regarded as one of the most important and 
distinctive means of maintaining life-values. As these life-values vary, so will the 
religious unit vary. Desert religion, with its totemic essence, is not a phenomenon 
apart and distinct from everyday life nor is it purely philosophical in content. It is 
rather an agency that tends to emphasize and preserve those values of life that have 
been and are still accepted by the majority as the correct way of living, according 
to their environment, resources, and psychological attitudes and traits. 

Most religious rites are carried out in a deliberate manner, and it is only in the 
heat of the dance or song that the emotional aspect becomes uppermost, so that the 
contagion of excitement affects all participants. During his participation in a 
particular ceremony an individual identifies himself with a certain ancestral being, 
and with the progression of the rite, he 7s that being. This condition is not purely 
emotional, but is a definite state of mind. There are some people in a community, 
such as at Ooldea, who are spontaneously religious, while others are apathetic. The 
anthropologist who endeavours to understand an aboriginal religion must realize 
that all are not equally well versed in its dogma and ritual. Some may know the 
detailed mythological texts and ‘tjukubi songs, and may be proficient in interpreting 
their true meanings and intent ; while others have learnt little more than the bare 
outline from their initiation and the subsequent revelations. The non-religious — 
native is inarticulate on such matters and leaves their definition and formulation 
entirely to other men of his camp. 

In the time at our disposal we were unable to enter completely into discussions 
with elders who were well versed in the dogma of religion on the spiritual values of 
the rites and ceremonies. To undertake this, one needed first to be proficient in the 
spoken dialects, as well as to have great familiarity with all versions of myths dealing 
with ancestral beings and abstract totemism. Beyond the outward expression of 
aboriginal religion—the sacred objects, rites and ceremonies, the song and dance— 
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there is definitely a spiritual conception to which it is difficult to penetrate even after 
many years of close association with the people. 

We were particularly interested in Western Desert religion, and as we progressed 
in our field work its intent and presence in most aspects of the culture were obvious. 
Long discussions were held with old men, who helped considerably in forming our 
attitude and approach towards their religious life.“ A great number of religious 
texts with their various versions were collected in the native dialect with explanatory 
notes. These tjukubi (or dream-time) myths were accompanied by songs, which are 
their poetic version. They are important because over a period of a great number 
of years they have changed little, whereas a mythological text verbally told through 
the generations is apt sometimes to lose portions or acquire additions. Song versions, 
because of the particular rhythm associated with each and the ability of many 
individuals to remember the few words of a song, tend to be little changed from their 
original composition. We have not calculated the number of myths and religious 
stories recorded, but the songs of the men alone extend into several hundreds, mostly 
associated with myth and ritual. In addition to the above documentation of verbal 
statements, observations were made during several important religious ceremonies 
and rites. An analysis of this material has not yet been completed. Therefore, 
we can set forth here only the main outline of the religious life of these Ooldea people : 


discussing briefly their totemism, mythology and ceremonies, without either. 


integrating them or formulating a preliminary theory of their more positive religious 
views. To undertake this latter course would be to continue this report unduly, 
and far beyond its scope as a summary of our field work. 

The demarcation between magic and religion is difficult to make. Much of 
what can be said about magic also applies to religion. Such rites as the blood-letting 
from the penis and arm, the howling ritual and use of sacred stones, meditation over 
sacred objects, and the performance of totemic ceremonies which find their fulfilment 
in their very execution, are religious to a great degree. Those which are held in 
conjunction with the above, such as rites for the increase of the natural species or the 
seasonal ceremonies may be termed magico-religious. While the other rites, for 
example rain-making, ‘wa:nmala magic, love magic, etc., which are directed towards 
a definite practical end, may be classified as magic. 

Totemism. Professor Elkin has discussed the totemism of the Desert region.™* 
Totemism is an expression and an integral part of the myth. Its function in Ooldea 
aboriginal life is to preserve continuity with the past and the cohesion of the com- 
munity. The former principle finds its expression in the word tjuku which means 
the eternal dream-times, while the latter is apparent in many aspects of social life, 
e.g. in the sanction of customs, the performance of rites and ceremonies, the increase 
of the natural species, during initiation and during sleep. As Professor Elkin has 


this knowledge from women, both aboriginal and whi 


118 Vide ‘‘ The Social Organization of South caaain Tribes,’” Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, 
p. 69, and “‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 220-223. 
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written, totemism is “‘ a philosophy which regards man and nature as one corporate 
whole for social, ceremonial, and religious purposes.’’!44 

Four types of totemism are present at Ooldea: cult totemism, dream totemism, 
a species of conception totemism and individual totemism."® 


Patrilineal Cult Totemism. Membership in the totemic cult lodge is determined 
by the totemic locality, or ancestral ga:bi at which the child is born. Because 
marriage is patrilocal, this is usually within the horde country of the father, 
and probably at or near the waterhole at which the latter and his predecessors were 
born. Even in the event of hordes becoming detribalized, as has occurred at Ooldea, 
there is always the tendency to return on an impending birth. But when a birth 
takes place away from the horde country the totem of the locality in which the child 
is born must be taken. Even so, however, the father’s totem is thought the most 
important and has frequently been adopted. A father is particularly anxious 
for his son to belong to his cult lodge, in which he may become totemic headman. 
Such a state not only adds religious prestige to the father, but advances the child 
(or, later, the fully initiated son) spiritually. One informant, Jandut, belonged to 
a family who were mostly Wadi Gudjara'tjuku (Men/Two/Cult totem). Each had 
been born at some waterhole along the track of the ancestral beings. His father 
and himself at Winbun ; his two brothers at Walga ; his sister at Uniri ; his mother 
at Dzundigadiyu ; his mother’s brother at Ma:ludu ; mother’s mother at Wadalga ; 
while his father’s father and the latter’s father were Wadi Gudjara men. Another 
informant, Njien, was also a Wadi Gudjara man. His wife was a Nanamara (mallee- 
hen), and his daughter a Kabitji. His father was a Wadi Gudjara; his mother a 
Julana ; father’s sister a Wadi Gudjara and his father’s father a Wadi Gudjara. 
While another informant, Wingari, was a Wadi Gudjara as were his father, mother, 
father’s brother, mother’s brother, father’s father, mother’s mother and two brothers 
and two sisters. The same tendency to have the cult totem of one’s father is apparent 
in the detailed genealogical lists. A case of adoption of the father’s totem is that of 
Woyaba who was born at Njilday which is a totemic waterhole associated with 
Keriyga, the small hawk. He took, however, the Babatjuku (dog/totem) to which 
his father Nundu and his father’s father belonged. In his family his mother was a 
Baba ; his stepmother a Gunta (a carpet snake) ; his mother’s brother and mother’s 
sister were Baba ; while his brother was a Ma-lu and his sister a Baba. 

Usually each horde country, consisting of a certain number of waterholes, is 
crossed by the tracks of one or more totemic ancestral beings, either male or female. 
Each place at which they stopped is considered a sacred site; these are peculiar 
physiographical features of the countryside or rockholes, waterholes, and soakages. 
Sometimes trees and bushes comprise the totemic site. Male children born along 
the particular track of an ancestral being are members of the totemic cult lodge. 


114A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,’’ Oceania Monographs, No. 2, p. 147. 
46 For the terminology and general principles, vide A. P. Elkin, above; The Australian 


Aborigines, pp. 125-148 ; and “‘ Cult-Totemism and Mythology in Northern South Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 171-190. 
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To the latter they have complete access and may rise to be its totemic headman, 
while they also have some knowledge of the cult lodge of their mothers and those 
cults associated with other ancestral tracks that have passed through or near their 
birth waterhole. A man will say of his horde country, “‘ that’s my country ” ; while 
of the waterhole at which he was born, “ that’s my ga:bt.”" A man born outside 
his horde country or at a ga:bi not associated totemically with the cult of his father 
cannot have complete access to that totemic lodge of his birthplace, if it is not also 
his paternal grandfather’s; he may, however, enter that of his father’s country. 
This was the example in the case of Woyaba which demonstrates the ritual bond. 

The Ooldea camp is composed of remnants of several hordes or patrilineal cult 
clans, and because of the extensive meandering of ancestral tracks—sometimes 
through several tribal territories and horde countries—several local clans from 
scattered areas may possess the same totem. Their members take part in the 
ceremonies of that totem. 

Totemism in this Ooldea region has only an indirect bearing on marriage ; if 
it appears to be implicated it is only because the totems are distributed among the 
local exogamous groups. For example, the exogamy of the local horde follows the 
principle that in the arrangement of marriages the idea of distance, both genealogical 
and spatial, is important. Normally the people of one country are brothers and 
sisters, and tend to be members of the same patrilineal totemic cult. When scattered 
hordes possess the same totemic affiliation, their members may intermarry, provided 
they are not members of the one horde. Thus Jmalay, the camp headman, was a 
Nji:rana, having been born at ga:bi Kangagu ; he had two wives, one of whom was 
born at Tjindaka of the Nji:rana totem. Both birthplaces, although belonging to 
the one ancestral being, were some distance from one another and in different horde 
countries. This type of marriage is highly desirable as it makes the child of the union 
a full totem member on the side of his mother as well as of his father. 

For example the Wadi Gudjara came down the following waterhole route from 
the west to a place east and north of Ooldea. From Kalgoorlie, to ‘Windeilga, 
‘Guldzin, 'Nanari, 'Me:r, ‘Gulbina, ‘Djundi, 'Badzari, Jabay'a, Gulu'na, 'Digi'ran, 
‘Nindai'juran, 'Gulga:bi, Win'bun, Wal'ga, 'Gulgara, 'Paguda’pindt, 'Pindi'pindina, 
"Ma:lu'du, 'Wadal’guna, 'Wadalga, 'Malei-i-il, and 'Bababa. They 
continued further, but the rest was not known to the informant. Through these 
waterholes passed other ancestral beings, so that when drawn the tracks cross and 
re-cross one another. In the case of ’ Jandut: he and his two brothers were born at 
Wal'’ga, while his father was born at the next waterhole, Win’bun, but still in the 
same horde country. His father’s wife came from 'D 3undi’gadiy'u, six waterholes 
away, while his ‘maratji was from ‘Ma:lu'du five waterholes away, both of the one 
horde country. ‘Jandut’s mother’s mother or his father’s ‘walpudu was born at 
‘Wadalga, eight waterholes from her son-in-law, or two from her daughter’s birth- 
place ; she was of a horde country different to her husband ('Jandut’s father’s wife’s 
father) who was born at ‘Pindi’pindina, one and two waterholes away from his son 
and daughter respectively—the three being included in the one horde country. 
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In the above example it is demonstrated that the hordes divide their countries 
up along the ancestral track, three to four waterholes (or sacred totemic sites) to one 
country. The members of that horde, who are as brothers and sisters to each other 
attend to the sites and are exogamous. This definition makes the horde country 
much smaller than might have been suspected. 

The preference in the Ooldea region and in the Spinifex country to the north 
and north-west seems to be for a man to marry a wife of the same cult totem as 
himseif, but born at a ga:di outside his country. 

The whole problem of horde country distribution is a complex one ; a complete 
study would entail the collection of all mythical ancestral tracks throughout the 
Desert, with detailed descriptions of each ga:bi and site. These would have to be 
divided according to each horde country. To check this data it would be essential 
to collect each camp member’s genealogy, together with the totem and birthplace of 
every member of his family. The writers have begun preliminary work on these 
lines. In first collecting the information, as demonstrated in the example of Jandut 
given above, it was thought that horde endogamy was being allowed in some cases. 
But in recording the relevant mythology and planning out ancestral tracks, we 
discovered the division of waterholes between the hordes, and the principle that a 
man does not marry a woman born at a waterhole within his country. It should not 
be thought that the members of any one cult totemic horde are a self-sufficient unit. 
They are essentially semi-nomadic and the several hordes of one territory comprise 
the tribe. In pre-European times the members of a particular horde did not stop 
within their country, but wandered through other horde countries within 
the tribal territory according to kinship rules, coming together at ceremonial 
times. We have not been able to gauge satisfactorily the number of people belonging 
on the average to a horde, but probably throughout the Desert fifty to one hundred 
would constitute horde membership. A horde contains groups of families in the 
patrilineal line and joined by ties of propinquity. 

We have noted that because of the strong patrilineal tendency among these 
people, a child born at a waterhole associated with an ancestral being not of the 
totemic cult of his father has full access to his father’s totem. Normally a man will 
return to his country with his pregnant wife, so that she will give birth to the child at 
his cult-totem waterhole, but it is essential only that they be near the latter, or within 
reasonable distance from it. In many cases he will not journey to his country, but 
will be satisfied if the child be born somewhere along the track of his cult totem 
ancestor. For example, Malgada’s wife Juni was born at Kokodjara (Zanthus), 
which is not associated with any ancestral being. But her father was a Wadi 
Gudjara man, and the nearest ancestral track to Kokodjara was one of the Wadi 
Gudjara, so Tjuni took that tjuku. 

A child born at a particular waterhole or site receives the totem that is associated 
with the locality. There is a bond between that totemic ancestral being and himself, 
the true function of which is apparent in later life when he assumes full membership 
of the cult lodge. He calls the waterhole ‘yura't:dja (camp/owner). It is not 
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connected with his pre-existent spirit as is the case among the Aranda, for a 
‘julan'di:dji (or spirit child) has already entered the mother after her conception and 
animated the foetus. There may be only one ‘julan‘di:dji centre within the tribal 
territory, and the spirit children, when born, belong to different totems and local 
clans, even though they have come from the one centre.“ The individual’s bond 
with the cult-totemic waterhole is hard to define. He has assimilated the atmosphere 
of the sacred site, and by being born within its precincts has absorbed its spiritual 
essence of the eternal dream-time. He thinks of himself as a counterpart of the 
ancestral being ; while in dreams he sees his gordi in its totemic form. During the 

' performance of the totemic rites and ceremonies, he as a participant believes himself 
to be actually that ancestral being whom he represents in the dance. It is a relation- 
ship which expresses both relationship and religion. It unites him with all people of 
his cult totem, irrespective of their horde membership, and this makes them all 
participants in the one law (the #juku myth and dogma). Being a particular cult 
totem man, he is said to talk ‘Baba, 'Julana, 'Nji:rana, 'Wadi, 'Gudjara, 'Waltja, 
etc. At Ooldea there is no tabu on a person eating his own totem meat. 

Dream Totemism. In this form of totemism a totemite is represented in dreams 
by a natural species or object. Professor Elkin has stated that among the tribes 
of north-eastern South Australia, western South Australia, and the southern 
Kimberleys the cult totem performs the function of the dream totem ; while among 
the tribes of the Great Victoria Desert, Western Australia, the dream totem is 
connected with the first sickness of pregnancy. “If, after having partaken of some 
article of food, a woman becomes sick, and later on dreams of a spirit child, she 
realizes that a spirit child has entered her womb with, or in the form of, the natural 
species thus eaten. This species is the child’s dream totem.”"47 The members of 
the Ooldea camp, however, have not adopted this form of dream totemism from the 
Great Victoria Desert ; although they have adopted some other cultural elements 
from there. 


At Ooldea a man’s dream totem is his cult totem. Most people, except for a 
few who have adopted a western form, are ‘julan or ju'lala' gordi irrespective of tribe, 
as there is at least one ‘julan spirit centre in each such country. This ‘julan has 
no totemic form, taking only the shape of a human being. As has been mentioned, 
a woman who has conceived knows after some time that the ‘judan’di:dji has animated 
the baby inside her. She does not dream of it at any time during her pregnancy. 
In later life, the cult-totemite may dream that he sees himself, that is his ‘julan 
spirit, in a totemic guise. In the dreams of others his spirit will assume its cult- 
totemic form. This assumption of totemic form by the spirit is comparable to the 
totemite identifying himself with and thinking himself the actual ancestral being of 
his cult during the performance of a sacred ceremony. With the existence of and 
strong belief in the ‘julan’ga:bi centres, in concurrence with cult totemism, little 


116 A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 223. 
117 A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Studies in Australian Totemism,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 127. 
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necessity seems to have been felt for the general adoption of the western belief. In 
dreams this totem acts as a representative of the individual who possesses it. Even 
after a death one may dream of the deceased’s totem form. For example, if a man 
sleeps with a ‘njunjunba (or 'njungin) near him, he will dream of the dead man to 
whom the hair belonged. The latter would be in totemic form, and would possibly 
warn the dreamer particularly regarding the revealing of his murderer. 

An interesting form of representation in dreams was supplied by a woman 
informant. Her husband was a Kabitji (little wallaby) man having been born 
within the vicinity of Ooldea, a Kabitjt totemic site. His spirit was also a julan 
from the Waiudaga:bi, ‘‘ way back Spinifex.” If people dreamt of him they would 
see a large sandhill with sand blowing from it. This sandhill was the well-known 
large one near the Soak, which was mythically associated with the Kabitji. Enquiries 
were made among other people but no other example could be revealed. It is 
interesting that the totemic site, and not the form of the totem, assumed dream 


representation. This seems to stress how much of the atmosphere of his site the 
totemite has absorbed. 


(To be continued) 


RoNnNALD BERNDT. 
CATHERINE BERNDT. 


REVIEWS 


Primitive Art Exhibition. Melbourne, 1943. 32 pages. Price, 1/-. 

The Trustees of the Public Library, Museums and National Gallery of Victoria 
rendered both Ethnology and Art a fine service in arranging for a Primitive Art 
Exhibition in Melbourne in May of this year. In this they were fortunate in being 
able to avail themselves of the services, enthusiasm and specialized knowledge of 
Dr. Leonhard Adam, Melbourne University Research Scholar in Anthropology, whose 
book in the Pelican Series on Primitive Art is well known. His very careful selection 
and arrangement of the exhibits ensured that the exhibition would be as truly repre- 
sentative as circumstances allowed, of the art of the primitive peoples of the world, 
and, at the same time, would not overwhelm the visitor with such a mass of material 
as would prevent him from seeing its beauty and gaining some appreciation of the 
minds and outlooks expressed in it. 


Dr. Adam also prepared a very interesting booklet, Primitive Art Exhibition, 
which contains a Foreword by Mr. Daryl Lindsay, Director of the Melbourne Art 
Gallery, a catalogue of exhibits with useful notes and illustrations, and also an 
Introduction. The last-named is a short essay on Primitive Art. In it Dr. Adam 
refers to the whole field covered by the Exhibition (Australia, New Guinea, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, America, Africa, and Asia) and also discusses some general principles and 
problems ; amongst these are the “spontaneity and absolute sincerity of the 
primitive artist” ; the absence of any revolutionary style (“a really ‘ primitive’ 
artist will never intentionally devise a new style, or brood over a new technique, or 
vision, just to arouse a sensation among his fellow-tribesmen ’’) ; the deterioration in 
technique and quality which follows so often on the introduction of European goods ; 
and the purely naturalistic quality and simplicity of the oldest primitive art— 
indicating ‘‘ a striking conformity of vision as a psychological feature of the most 
primitive races, whereas the gradual evolution of art ‘styles’ in various parts of 
the world is of later date.” Reference is also made to the intellectual vision indicated 
by the so-called “‘ X-ray ” drawings of various peoples. 

In this brief Introduction (of seven pages), as well as in the notes on exhibits, 
especially on the Luristan Bronzes, a most remarkable “ find ” to have in Australia, 
Dr. Adam has obviously gone beyond the preparation of a catalogue. He has written 
an essay which all students of primitive art will be delighted to possess and peruse. 


We congratulate the Trustees on this venture, in which they have followed up, 
but on a “ world scale,” the exhibition held at the National Museum of Victoria in 
1929 devoted to Australian Aboriginal Art. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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